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ENTERED as second class matter at the post 
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ADVERTISING—The Leader will always be glad 
to receive advertising that will inform its readers 
where they can obtain reliable goods from reput- 
able houses. It will invite advertising from those 
who may be able to supply real needs of its readers, 
but from no others. We feel sure our constituents 
will support this policy, which is adopted in their 
tnterest, even though it may conflict with our own. 
—From an Editorial in the Leader. 


ADVERTISING RATES—Twenty cents per agate 
line. $2.80 per inch for a single insertion. Con- 
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ENDOWED SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Fifty dollars will endow a subscription to the 
Christian Leader. It will carry the paper to any 
eddress designated during the life of the giver and 
thereafter as may be requested in will or otherwise. 

If undesignated it will be given to some college, 
public library or person anxious to have the Leader 
end unable to afford it. 


DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE 

Universalists are urged to take advantage of the 
new Universalist literature now appearing. 

Printers’ types were Luther’s missionaries. We 
@an secure scholars and writers. We can finance the 
production through contributions which never fail 
us when we make an appeal, but the one thing we 
need continually is volunteers to enlist for the dis- 
trfbution. Pastors, laymen, young people who want 
to work for the Universalist Church, can read the 
pamphlets and get them read by others. 


| (Iniversalist ublishin House 
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THE WASHINGTON CONVENTION 
OF THE WORLD ALLIANCE 


The Goodwill Congress and Annual 
Meeting of the World Alliance has now 
become an event of national significance 
in the United States. The gathering 
this year will be held in Washington, D. C., 
on Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, 
Nov. 10, 11 and 12. A national com- 
mittee of arrangements has been formed. 
Clarence A. Aspinwall is the chairman of 
this committee. The Hon. Jacob Gould 
Schurman is chairman of the Program 
Committee. The program will be especial- 
ly attractive under the general theme 
“Carry on with the Pact!” It will urge on 
America the importance of following 
through with all that has been made pos- 
sible by the Kellogg-Briand Treaty. Pre- 
liminary meetings are being arranged for 
a week in Washington in the churches, 
colleges, seminaries, schools and luncheon 
clubs. A full and detailed program of the 
meetings will be sent within the next few 
weeks to the friends of the movement. 

It is important, however, that news of 
the names that appear in the program 
should have the widest publicity. The 
President of the United States will give 
his memorial address on Armistice Day at 
one of the sessions. Among the names on 
the program are: Right Honorable Arthur 
Meighen, former Prime Minister of Canada; 
Honorable Aianson B. Houghton, former 
Ambassador to Germany and Great Brit- 
ain; President Robert R. Moton of Tus- 
kegee College; Major General John F. 
O’Ryan; Honorable C. C. Wu, Ambassa- 
dor of the Chinese Republic; the Rey. S. 
Parkes Cadman, D. D.; Mr. Yusuke 
Tsurmui; Mr. William Green, President of 
the American Federation of Labor; Prof. 
James T. Shotwell of Columbia University; 
President Mary E. Woolley of Mount 
Holyoke College; Justice Florence Allen 
of the Supreme Court of Ohio; Colonel 
Raymond Robins, and President Cloyd 
M. Marvin. 

Four Round-tables will be held, dis- 
cussing: 1. Reduction of Armament. 2. 
Permanent Court of International Justice. 
3. Practical Far Eastern Issues. 4. 
World Conference for International Peace 
through Religion. The officers of the Al- 
liance feel that no more striking program 
could have been arranged at thistime. We 
trust that friends of the cause of world 
peace and international amity will plan to 
be in Washington for these three days. 


* * 


THE WORLD DEPRESSION 


The delicate machinery of international 
relationships is being strained by the eco- 
nomic depression through which all lands 
are passing. There is tension and distress 
everywhere. It has been recently es- 
timated that there are ten million men out 
of work in what are known as the “‘western 
lands.” 

The figures of unemployment have 
reached a record height in England, show- 
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ing a total of 2,100,000 and the end not in 
sight. Britain is concerned about her 
declining trade markets and this will be 
one of the chief points of discussion at 
the coming Imperial Conference. 

The German Government finds itself 
faced with an unemployment of 3,500,000 
men. This includes 360,000 in Berlin. 


Government orders are going to great firms — 


in order to keep men at work. The govern- 
mental dole of twenty marks per week per 
family has had to be increased until the 
cost to the national exchequer has become 
alarming. 

Various estimates range from two and 
one-half million to six million unemployed 
in the United States, where industry and 
business are distressingly weak. 

Perhaps no one can with certainty say 
what has brought about this result or what 
is the right course to pursue. There 
seems to be unanimity of opinion however 
that scientific organization and production 
has enabled thé world to produce more 
than it can distribute and sell. 


ties of life, anything that happens across 
her frontier may be misunderstood or mag- 
nifled; but at a time like this of unprece- 
dented business depression it is important 
that the friends of world friendship, should 


help to preserve poise and steadiness in the } 


national life. 
* * 


WORLD CONFERENCE FOR INTER- 
NATIONAL PEACE THROUGH 
RELIGION 


It was decided at a conference of the 
Executive Committee of the World Con- 
ference for International Peace through 
Religion held Aug. 12-15 in the Parlia- 
ment house, Berne, that the Conference 
shall be held in Washington in November, 
1932. Originally it was hoped that the 
Conference, which will be composed of 
about 300 selected delegates representative 
of all the great religions of the world, might 
be held somewhere in the East—Calcutta, 
Colombo and Jerusalem were mentioned— 
but for a -variety of reasons an Eastern 
venue was found impracticable. The Ex- 
ecutive Committee received and accepted 
an invitation from the American Conpres- 
sional Commission which is arranging for 


the bicentenary of George Washington’s 
birthday, to hold the Conference at Wash- — 


ington in connection with that celebration. 

About sixty were present at the Berne 
Committee meetings. They represented 
India, Germany, Great Britain, the United 


Egypt, Poland, Bulgaria and Holland. 
They included Christians, both Catholic 


and Protestant, Hindus, Moslems, Bud- — 
Mr. C. F. An- © 


dhists, Bahais, and Jews. 
drews represented Rabindranath Tagore, 
and Prof. Tomomatsu represented Baron 
Sakatani— News Bulletin, World Alliance — 
for International Federation through the 


Churches. 4 
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When na- 
tions find themselves with millions of — 
families suffering from the lack of necessi- 


A 
States, France, Ceylon, Japan, Sweden, ' 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


me 
3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 


a revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither thie nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editorial 


MR. SWIFT’S ADDRESS 

‘NHROUGH the kindness of Mr. Swift, of Buffalo, 
4) we are permitted to publish the complete text 
of his interesting address at the New York State 
Convention. Mr. Swift, who came to us from the 
Unitarians, is a real acquisition and is doing admirable 
work among us. His address, full of wise and true 
things, raises interesting questions, which, we take it, 
is one of the objects of a convention address. That 
as a church we should have positive convictions, that 
we should regard our object not as an end but as a 
way, that we exist to make full grown men out of re- 

ligious children, we hail as an admirable statement. 

It is with the implications that we fear that some 
of us will have trouble. That we as a denomination 
are small because we have a learned or hard gospel, 
while the orthodox have an easy one, is doubtful. 
There are many factors involved in being big or little: 
the way we started, the nub of people we started 
with, fashion, leadership, all these and a host of other 
things come into the matter. 

“Our message,” says Mr. Swift, ‘is automatically 
selective. It is for the mature. It is aristocratic 
in principle.” Then it has undergone a tremendous 
change, for while Unitarians originated among the 
intellectuals, Universalism had its origin among the 
farmers, mechanics and trades folk. Most of our 
early preachers went from the plow to the pulpit. 
The people whom we attracted were the plain people. 
Though the method of Jesus, whom Mr. Bruce cites, 
involved training an inner circle, the mission of Jesus 
was to all mankind, especially those in the lowest 
and humblest circles, And is it quite true to say that 
to-day the masses stay in the orthodox churches be- 
cause there they find milk, instead of the meat that is 
hard to chew in our own churches? 

Which is harder to chew, intellectually, the vi- 
carious atonement and the trinity, or the Universal 
Fatherhood of God and the Universal Brotherhood of 
man? No, we suspect that some of the masses stay in 
the orthodox churches because they always have 
been there, because those churches are broadening 
out with the growth of world knowledge, and also be- 
cause they have a competent, well trained lot of min- 
isters. 

: If by “immature masses’ we mean people bound 
by dogma, as contrasted with the mature who gladly 


seek truth everywhere, we should say and Mr. Swift, 
we take it, agrees, that if liberal churches have one 
task that they are under solemn obligation to perform, 
it is to bring these bound masses into the glorious 
liberty of the children of God. 

With many other things in the address, we are 
in glad agreement: the need of institutions, the duty 
of parents to take some responsibility for the religious 
education of children, the danger of Universalists 
sending children to any convenient church school 
without scrutiny of the teaching—all this is sound and 
timely.. And the teaching of Universalism effectively 
in Universalist schools, that is good too. But we 
find ourselves a little doubtful about doing for Uni- 
versalist children what Catholics do for Catholic 
children. They would make Catholics, whether or 
not. We would build characters, whether or no: non- 
dogmatic, open-minded, truth loving, tolerant, pure, 
diligent; do our best to lead these characters into our 
churches, but if they go elsewhere, give them our God- 
speed. We can’t possibly do for Universalist chil- 
dren what Catholics do for Catholic children, without 
destroying them as Universalists. ’ 

One specific utterance ‘with which we disagree 
is this: in our church school “we need a curriculum 
and materials that are our own.” Tous, it is highly 
to the credit of our General Sunday School Association 
that it has sought for the best wherever it could find 
it. Moreover, to make true Universalists, we need to 
put in a boy or girl early the mental habit of recog- 
nizing truth, no matter what denominational label it 
may bear, and of recognizing error, no matter how 
many of our own labels it may bear. It is of con- 
siderable significance to find the imprint of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago on the text book that Dr. Earle is 
now using in her Boston class, and to find the imprint 
of a denominational publishing house on the same 
book for use in the classes of that denomination. It 
is a very fine thing for boys to find out that there 
is no such thing as Yale chemistry or Harvard biology, 
but just science. And it is just as great a thing in re- 
ligious education to find that that truth is truth, not 
Universalist or Presbyterian. 

Let us have the beautiful story of Murray and 
Potter, the life of Hosea Ballou and the history of our 
church with all its heroes, in our courses, but let us 
set no limits on ourselves in our search for material. 
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THE DEMAND THAT WE BE DIFFERENT 
N the course of the past two or three years, we 
have been receiving letters and contributions 
demanding that we make our Universalist 
churches and papers different from other churches. 
One kind of writer insists that in the past we have 
been pioneers and that our mission is to go on pioneer- 
ing, that we have marched in the van and that it is a 
disgrace to us if others have caught up with us. 

Another writer deplores the fact that the public 
services of worship in Universalist churches are much 
like services in other churches and says that a stranger 
coming in to one of our churches ought to be able to 
see at once that he has found something different. 

A third writer demands that we bend the major 
part of our energy to seeking new truths. 

As we may have some rather caustic things to say 
of this demand, we are especially glad to admit that 
there is some reason in it. There are many com- 
munities where our churches ought to be different. 
For example, there are places both north and south, 
where all the other churches teach the old limited 
ideas of revelation. Both Clark, the Orthodox, and 
Barker, the Universalist, in their recent debate, rep- 
resent this partialist conception of revelation. To 
them practically all of revelation is in one collection 
of books called the Bible, and what they are interested 
in is to prove that the Bible does or does not teach 
endless punishment. 

There is a tremendous revolution in a man, 
both mentally and spiritually, when he gets the 
larger view; that God speaks in many ways, that 
day unto day uttereth speech, that evolution reveals 
God, that great poets and prophets since Bible times 
are making holy scriptures and that the sixty-six 
books in the Bible in origin and history are like all 
other books differing only in stature or degree. Rev- 
erently, tactfully, cl arly, our churches ought to be 
unlocking the treasures of the Bible for the people who 
are shut out by the old false notions of infallibility. 

If our churches are placed where other churches 
teach that Christians must be tested by their views on 
heaven, hell, the atonement, or any other dogma, 
or if they are keeping still, our churches must positive- 
ly but kindly set forth the great Christian doctrine 
that a Christian must be tested by all that is in him, 
his views, his acts, his spirit, and the entire sweep 
and tendency of his life. 

We must be different, also, if churches about us 
are insisting that we have a complete and finished 
gospel. We must stand for the fearless search for 
new truth, the willing acceptance of what has been 
found and tested, proved true. 

Admitting all these things, which of course are 
self evident to most Universalists, we venture to say 
that there are several things connected with the de- 
mand that we ke different that sometimes put us in 
an unfortunate position. 

There is at times a resentment that others are 
proclaiming our gospel without joining our churches, 
as if any man had a mortgage on any truth. There is 
an amusing, yet pathetic, disposition to give up some- 
thing we still believe true, merely because somebody 
else now agrees with us, and to go on to something 
else. There is our small minded search for something 


new or distinctive to use as a pulmotor to keep a 
church or group of churches alive. And there is” 
something even more serious involved. 

Liberalism throughout its history has been charac- 
terized by a tendency to magnify the essentials and 
minimize the non-essentials. It has insisted that 
right-minded religious people should think more of 
the things that unite than of the things that divide. 
It has bred a type of mind that has been penetrating 
enough, incisive, able enough, to look through words, 
even the words of creeds, to their content, to look back 
of religious rites to their meaning, to look furthe 
even than man’s deeds, to his true spirit and atti- 
tude. The demand that we be different has a tend 
ency to reverse all of this. In other words it has a 
tendency to break with liberalism, cease to be li- 
beralism, and turn into militant religious radicalism. 

Universalists have been the ones to preach the 
beauty and utility of recognizing our fundamenta 
kinship with other churches. “‘We worship the one 
Great God,” we have said. ‘“‘We belong to the one 
great human family. We ought all to get together 
and work together.”” Now the demand that we be 
different is developing an intellectuality less pene- 
trating, more meticulous. 

The demand that we be different recognizes 
truly that every man, every church, and every fellow- 
ship of churches has a different contribution to make 
No two Universalist or Methodist churches are fitted 
to do the same things. We must develop our special 
talents. But the fear of being like some other church 
or some other denomination in doctrine or spirit is 
childish. It is a great thing to agree with people. 
Only by agreement can we get action to push things 
forward. If Congregationalists and Unitarians and 
Methodists agree with us, let us take courage and go 
forward. 

If we really want to be different, suppose we try 
to be different from what we now are ourselves. He 
is a man’s-sized job for some of us. Powerless? 
Let us try to be different, and radiate spiritual power. 
Afraid? Let us try to be different, and jump into some 
community fight for justice or honesty. Narrow; 
Let us try to be different and embody Universalism. 


BISHOP SHERRILL 


O young, so human, so friendly,” was the com: 
ment upon the Bishops of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church who assembled for the consecra- 

tion of the Rev. Henry Knox Sherrill as Bishop 0} 
Massachusetts. And Bishop Sherrill now is the 
youngest of all, and one of the most human anc 
friendly of all. It is no reflection upon his genuine 
scholarship to thus emphasize the human qualiti 
that have made Bishop Sherrill so popular in 2 
circles. Inevitably, a Lord Bishop in his vestment 
standing at a High Altar, representing Deity itself 
becomes often an awe-inspiring, sometimes fearsome 
figure. It is a step upward, not downward, when, i 
the minds of those who meet him, he seems to becom 
like the most strong, simple, friendly of all humal 
figures, Jesus of Nazareth. 

The consecration of the new Bishop was a splet 
did, dignified service. Trinity Church literally we 
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packed. Many hundred Episcopal clergymen in 
white vestments walked in procession, and with them 
a hundred or more clergy of other communions in 
black robes and brilliant dectors’ hoods. 

“The oldest clergyman of the diocese by several 
years,” as he called himself, Bishop Lawrence, preached 
a moving sermon in which he referred to the fact that 
every other Bishop present, and all taking official 
part, had sat in class room to him or been associated 
with him in parish work. 

' In. the ball room of the Copley Plaza, Bishop 
Sherrill entertained at luncheon the clergy and others 
taking part. At the Museum of Fine Arts, the public 
in general, a great company, assembled to pay their 
respects. 

The career of Bishop Sherrill thus far illustrates 
the truth that a minister can be both devout and lib- 
eral, dignified and friendly, devoted to his parish and 
a force in the community, a great executive who trusts 
and sends others, and who is not above going himself 
on the humblest service. 

With all our heart, we wish him a long and suc- 
cessful life’ The more such men can ‘succeed, the 
more we will succeed in our distinctive mission. The 
great leaders of religion in other communions are 
not our competitors. They are our allies. If we do 
not think so, we had better ask ourselves whether we 
have a true conception of Christianity. 

PHILLIPS BROOKS BY BISHOP LAWRENCE* 


ILLIAM LAWRENCE, Bishop of the Epis- 
copal Church, retired, has written a brief 
life of Phillips Brooks for the “Creative 

Lives Series,” which Professor Speight is editing. 
George Fox was the first volume of the series and lives 
of Cardinal Newman and Jonathan Edwards will fol- 
low soon. 

The man who knows the most about a subject 
ean tell about it in the fewest words. In reading this 
book, one finds nothing that is cut to fit. One senses 
instantly the fact that the big- things about Brooks 
stand out so vividly because the author could have 
written a thousand pages on the subject as easily as 
150. Lawrence knew Brooks almost from the time 
that he was old enough to know anything, later be- 
came his intimate friend, and finally succeeded him as 
Bishop of Massachusetts. How young Brooks found 
himself, his failure as a teacher, his reluctance to enter 
the ministry, the inflience of a noble mother, his 
schooling, his reading, his early liberalism, make 
fascinating reading. One or two of the letters of 
his mother, so wisely included, can not help raising 
a lump in the throat. 

There is a comment upon the early ministry of 
Phillips Brooks in Philadelphia which is very reveal- 
ing. The people of Philadelphia were accustomed to 
“the phraseology and methods of Calvinism once 
vital but now worn threadbare.’ It was all logical 
and acceptable to the initiated, but it was not vital, 
interesting, winning. “Brooks presented God as 
the light of the world, Jesus the inspirer of all true 


*Life of Phillips Brooks, by William Lawrence. Creative 
Lives Series. Edited by Haroid E. B. Speight. Harper and 
cal New York and London. Price $2.00. 
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life at every point.’’ It was “‘as refreshing to these 
people of Philadelphia as was the cool shower of a 
summer storm on their brick sidewalks.” 

At a great mass meeting at the Union League 
Club after the death of Abraham Lincoln, “Brooks 
launched out upon a thought familiar to him but not 
to a mass of religious people, that the whole man and 
not his technical faith was the test of a Christian.” 
Only in our day have two great Christian commun- 
ions dared to put forth this fundamental of Brooks as a 
basis of fellowship. 

Inevitably in a book on Phillips Brooks by Wil- 
liam Lawrence, the personality of Brooks permeates 
every chapter. There are many delightful stories and 
revealing incidents. 

As preacher, most of all he earned his right to 
be called creative. Man after man shows up in the 
book who owed his start to some impulse from 
Brooks. Nothing in the book is more full of color 
than the chapter describing a typical Sunday at 
Trinity. And we are inclined to. think that the story 
of this creative man,as told by Bishop Lawrence, will 
prove to be creative also in more than one life. 

Knowing of the controversy over the election of 
Phillips Brooks as Bishop, the attacks upon him for 
his Unitarianism. the furore created by his giving the 
communion to Edward Everett Hale, we naturally’ 
turned with keen interest to the chapter which deals 
with this part of his life. The story is frankly and 
simply told. There is no question in the author’s 
mind about Phillips Brooks’ right to be Bishop, or 
as to the kind of a Bishop he made. Here again 
Brooks served not so much as a church engineer or 
executive but as an inspirer of men. 

Everywhere in our churches men are saying, 
“we need a baptism of spiritual power.” 

Very pathetically, at the Methodist preachers’ 
conference a delegate called out, “How will we get 
Hi 

No one probably can outline a technique ade- 
quate to the different needs of the different men in our 
very different churches, but contact with lives like 
that of Phillips Brooks, through books like the one we 
are discussing, will help almost every one. 


* * 


MISS BOWEN ON FURLOUGH 
EFORE the National Board of the W. N. M. A., 
at the state meeting in Gloucester and at the 
Boston Ministers’ Meeting, Miss Georgene 
Bowen, a Japan missionary on furlough, has made the 
same impression. She is a modest, consecrated, com- 
petent young woman. She makes crystal clear one 
thing: never was there as good an opportunity for 
service in Japan as there is to-day. The priests no 
longer fight us, other Christian churches recognize us 
as allies, the government is friendly, the Japanese 
people responsive. Dr. and Mrs. Cary have done a 
remarkable work in making other Christian bodies un- 
derstand the ideals and the spirit of the Universalist 
Churches. Two years ago our representative was 
admitted to the Japan Christian Council. One year 
ago Universalists were admitted to the Alliance of 
Protestant Churches working in Japan as full mem- 
bers. 
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Cruising Hither and Yon 


I. In the Land of Corn and Cotton 
Johannes 


Introduction 


A candid friend advised us recently to choose some 
other name for our travel essays than Cruisings. He 
said that there is a limitation put upon our choice of 
titles for the series by sticking to Cruising. That, of 
course, is obvious. On the other hand, the name has 
become so well known in our family of readers that 
we would lose something by changing—perhaps more 
than we can afford to lose. 

It does not seem to be possible now to stop writing 
and publishing this kind of article in our paper. Though 
there are serious minded subscribers who never look 
at them, the vast majority seem to want them and 
make their desires known at once whenever we omit 
them. 

These essays or sketches are not critical, to be sure. 
Nor are they learned. Nor do they deal much with 
those darker sides of life that all of us know exist. They 
try merely to gather up a few of the good things con- 
nected with the every-day life of many kinds of people, 
describe some of the beautiful places of a wonderfully 
beautiful world, and express that faith iu men and 
things and God which the writer believes essential to 
the onward march of man. 

As we say good-by to “‘Cruisings Incidental and 
Accidental” we look forward to many happy “‘Cruisings 
Hither and Yon”’ with folks seen and unseen, whose 
unfailing interest and sympathy have given us inspira- 
tion for the work. 


ioe |OING South in late September, one strikes 
¢& the cotton picking and part of the corn 


Ag 4) harvest. 

bad To Northern eyes there are few more 
beautiful sights in nature than cotton fields ready for 
the harvest. Along the lines of the Southern and the 
Louisville and Nashville 1ailroads, we passed miles 
and miles of cotton plantations, with the plants, a 
foot or two high, all covered with fleecy white bolls 
which had burst open and were teady for the picker. 

Around Camp Hill, Alabama, the late rains had 
stimulated the plants to a useless, but beautiful, 
growth on which, now and then, one found deep rose 
colored blossoms. But the crop, such as it was, had 
gone on maturing among the green leaves. 

In many places, picking was in full swing. Men, 
women and children were hard at work out in the hot 
sun; all apparently happy, although a pessimist with 
me said that they sang to keep their hearts from 
breaking. He said that their pay was so small and 
their work so hard that they hardly could get along. 
But they seemed happy and certainly were most pic- 
turesque. The red, white, blue, or green ginghams of 
the women gave a touch of color, and more color came 
from the children. The more naked they were, the 
browner the background they furnished for the fleecy 
crop. 

We passed many cotton gins in full operation; 
darkies and their mules lined up waiting to unload. 
Occasionally we met or passed a truck carrying the 
heavy bales full speed to a shipping point. 

To Northern eyes, also the corn crop in the South 
always seems different. Generally we see only the 


separate stalks standing dry and dead until well on 
into the winter, with ears of corn hanging to them long 
after we think they ought to be gathered. This year 
we saw men stripping leaves for fodder. It seemed 
like slow and wasteful farming. But far be it from 
Northern folk who know neither farming nor the 
South to pass judgment. Any people who can pro- 
duce the corn that they do, and who can turn it into 
the meal and pone that they make, must understand - 
their business. The corn is left to hang late, | am 
told, ‘‘so that white frosts will kill the white worms 
at the ends of the ears,” and the stalks are left for 
fertilizer. 

It has been especially unfortunate to have the 
drought strike so many sections of our country on 
top of the business depression. In the South this 
year, the crops of hay, corn and cotton are light. 
The price of cotton is low. All the organized agricul- 
tural bodies are trying to induce planters to reduce 
the acreage. Others are preaching the gospel of 
diversified industries. Meanwhile many farmers are 
going bankrupt and many banks are failing. And the 
field hands sense the depression when they find that 
they have to take fifty to sixty-five cents a hundred 
for picking, instead of seventy-five cents or a dollar, 
which is paid in good years. 

Far better than passing the cotton and the corn 
at forty miles an hour, was it to land in east-cen 
Alabama, walk in the cotton fields and corn fields, and 
talk to the men and women who live on them. In 
the darkness we left the train at Opelika and in the 
darkness we motored to Camp Hill,and then on out 
of town a mile or more to a large one-story house, 
“up on stilts,” with a cotton field just across the road. 
Our main business was a wedding, but we reached 
Camp Hill on a Monday night and the wedding was © 
not until Thursday afternoon, so we had plenty of op- 
portunity to see the place and the people. Not only 
did I see the bride’s father and the ushers in best 
clothes moving slowly up a church aisle, I saw them > 
tossing watermelons from hand to hand until safely ~ 
stowed away, separating cows and calves, starting ™ 
mules and field hands out to the cotton picking, and ~ 
doing the one thousand and one things that have to 
go on in the country, even though there be marrying © 
and giving in marriage. £ 

The amount of work involved in a wedding, no > 
matter how simple the plan, is staggering. The way — 
that friends and neighbors down South help in the 
work is just as staggering. And they make so light © 
of it. People are arriving from the North and, to> 
save them a wait at a junction, they are met twenty-— 
three miles away. More people come than are e 
pected. The boys giab any old covering and Ii 
down on the parlor floor. Still other guests roll up) 
in motor cars. The kin and the connection ralk 
round the family flag, boys, and entertain the 
Hotels? To be sure. But hotels are for drummet 
not guests. : 4 

All the members of the family pull toget 
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nobly—the friends, relatives, help, and in the back- 
ground stand faithful retainers of the colored race who 
laugh with those who laugh and weep with those who 
weep; and who weep on their own account in genuine 
sorrow when the bride goes away—but go on turn- 
ing out fried chicken and delicious grits, however 
severe the stress. 

In those three days before the wedding, while the 
bride was over in Georgia doing her last shopping, or 
attending a farewell meeting of the literary society, 
or going to see the aunts and great aunts, or helping 
in the kitchen, we were out in the cotton and the corn. 
Or we were walking in groves of oak or yellow pine, 
or lying on dry pine needles, watching a cardinal or 
mocking bird. The music of the mockers seldom 
stopped whether we were near the house or far afield. 
Nearly all the other birds were still, but the mocking 
birds sang on gloriously. Once I saw a brown thrasher, 
several times we heard the tufted tit, and once we 
heard the Carolina wren. But the birds, though si- 
lent, were there. We heard the Carolina chicadees 
and nut hatches call, the jays were active and vo- 
ciferous, and the great buzzards floated above in long 
and easy circles. 

The old pastures, half grown over with under- 
brush, decorated with the despised but graceful tan- 
nin weed, full of brown-eyed susans and golden-rod, 
often attracted us. The Madame so fell under the 
witchery of the pastures that she crossed one in spite 
of the fact that a potentially fierce and dangerous 
little Jersey cow and one or two baby heifers were 
feeding near by. No harm came from it. The Jer- 
sey and the heifers regarded us with mingled wonder 
and amiability. 

In the pastures there were many persimmon trees. 
Though we were warned that the fruit still was puck- 
ery, we found them soft and delicious. How the 
Southern man thinks of home when he sees a per- 
simmon in the North, as far as Washington, or even 
in New Jersey! The ‘possum abounds, too. We 
had to stop suddenly the night that we came away 
to avoid hitting men and dogs on the high way—black 
men, white dogs—who were out on a possum hunt. 
A pair of mocking birds, our hostess told us, built in 
front of the house in a live oak tree. Hearing a great 
commotion one day, she went out to find Mr. ’Possum 
stretched out on the limb near the nest. Uncle 
Jim poked him down with a long pole, but the little 
birds were gone. Pone and ’possum and pork are 
three great elements in the food supply of the South. 
Hiner ham and bacon than we had everywhere in Ala- 
bama might be very difficult to get. 

As interesting an hour as we had in the pasture 
was down along a little run with our host, who was 
there to pick a pail full of muscadine grapes for his 
euests. There probably were snakes in that thicket 
-—coachman, king, black snake or cotton mouth— 
but we did not seeany. There was thunder wood, too, 
a vine that poisons worse than poison ivy, but unlike 
poison ivy, I am told, it does not jump at you, chase 
you, float through the air after you, crawl through 
your shoes to get you, feloniously and treacherously 
reach you through the coat of your faithful dog. 
Thunder wood is more of a gentleman poison, merely 
returning evil for evil when one breaks it or crushes it. 


Close to the thunder wood, in the midst of the alders, 
the muscadine grows and one gets into all sorts of 
interesting places chasing the vines into their lairs. 
These large purple grapes, called bullace or southern 
fox grape, are highly prized. No grape is as dear to 
the true Southerner, however, as the scuppernong; also 
belonging to the fox family of grapes. 

Though we enjoyed the grapes, we enjoyed more 
the juice of the grape. Not at the wedding. No, 
this experience was deeper in the pine woods of Ala- 
bama. We were served a delicious golden colored 
liquid, slightly aromatic, in glasses all too small, that 
came, we were told, from the scuppernong grape. 
It was not wine, for we do not drink wine. It was 
merely a beautiful warming grape juice which may 
have developed a slight alcoholic content from stand- 
ing. Itis kept by this other host especially for clergy- 
men and editors with strict principles. It is famous 
throughout the South for the relaxing of tension, the 
softening of asperities, the mellowing of man’s harsher 
judgments, which follow its moderate use. 

At Camp Hill we had excuse for our long excur- 
sions afield, for we were appointed to help decorate 
the house where the wedding took place. 

All over upland and lowland was the glow of the 
golden-rod. This we gathered with feathery white, 
astors, evening primroses, brown-eyed Susans, and 
other yellow flowers. Some of the finest specimens 
we found along the edges of the corn fields. Then we 
would sit down to rest far away from everybody, 
where the only habitation in sight was a negro cabin, 
where we could hear the breeze in the pines, and the 
rustle of the corn, or perhaps across two or three 
fields the voices of cotton pickers calling to each 
other. ; 

Against this background we saw the activities of 
man. Rev. Harold Don Scott took us to see his church, 
the playground which is the beginning of a community 
playground, a negro church, a negro school, and a 
modern white school. 

Three times a week this minister motors to the 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute to take courses in 
rural sociology and to give courses based on his varied 
experience. 

The Rev. Lyman Ward, who for thirty-two years 
has labored in the South, took us to see the Southern 
Industrial Institute of which he is principal. Eighty 
white boys, twenty white girls, here find an oppor- 
tunity to get a start in the world. For long years 
the school was more or Jess of an experiment, living 
from hand to mouth, kept alive by the money Ward 
went everywhere to raise. He still has to raise money, 
but the school is on a different basis. The state is 
putting up a $50,000 building. The alumni are 
talking about a new gymnasium. A friend has given 
him money for a boys’ dormitory. There is a new 
confidence about the place. There is a new, self-re- 
spect among students and faculty. On the magnif- 
icent site that he took, half in desperation, a generation 
ago, a real institution has come into being. Some in 
the North say that Dr. Ward is a tyrant—a few irate 
ones have called him even a Mussolini. His friends 
admit that he has to have his own way, but perhaps 
a less determined man long ago would have sunk down 
under the load he has had to carry and have given up. 
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He has made what he started out to make—a place 
where poor white boys and girls can be given a chance. 
Judging by the faces of the men and women on the 
faculty, it is a real chance. I liked that faculty im- 
mensely. And Dr. Ward himself, a strong, agree- 
able, likeable man, is a force to be reckoned with al- 
most everywhere in the state. We found his kindness 
and hospitality unbounded. His lovely home, his 
school buildings, his car, his driver, and Dr. Ward 
himself, were at our service, and at the service of all 
the guests at the wedding. 

Both Dr. Scott, the minister, and Dr. Ward, the 
educator, have wives whose personality and common 
sense vastly extend the range of their influence. 

Into this land of corn and cotton there drove a 
stocky built, good-looking man, now pastor of one of 
our largest churches, to take as wife and as a second 
mother to his two girls, a Camp Hill girl who has 
achieved as much in her work as he has in his, and 
who still belongs in the South, although her work has 
been for seven years in the North. It was not an 
easy thing for her work to give her up, or for her 
people to give her up. In fact rumor has it that asa 
girl she herself always declared that she never would 
marry a minister, a widower, or a Yankee. But here 
she took all three at one fell swoop. ‘Man proposes, 
but God disposes.”’” This time proposing and dispos- 
ing all led to one happy result. With laughter, 
with tears, with all kinds of excitement beforehand, 
but perfect precision when the great hour came, two 
more young people pledged their vows. There is not 
much doubt about their keeping them. Some pic- 
tures, no camera can catch. Perhaps a great artist 


A Summer School in Geneva 


Eleanor Bissell 


SIHE eleventh assembly of the League of Na- 
tions will hold its first session to-morrow 
morning at 10.80.. 

For days the atmosphere of expectancy 
has been growing more intense. The beautiful city 
of Geneva has been arraying herself for her distin- 
guished: guests. The little horse drawn victorias 
have donned immaculate linen covers, the shop win- 
dows display their choicest goods most temptingly, 
the flowers in the parks are blooming most gayly, 
even the golden sunshine seems more luminous, and 
the lake more wonderfully blue, and Mont Blane 
more dazzingly white. 

Each hotel displays the flag of the nation which 
has any representative staying therein, and the big 
hotels Jining the lake front on the Quai de Mont 
Blane are decked with these bits of colored silk which 
stand for so much. 

Here at La Residence we have twelve flags, 
among them our own [Stars and Stripes, for Mr. 
Gilbert, our new consul, just from Paris, is staying 
here. For the most part our flag is conspicuous by 
its absence. Here we have English, French, Hun- 
garian, Portuguese, Japanese, Cuban, and so on, and 
in the dining room and in the salon we have all sorts 
of strange tongues spoken. 

The Council of the League has been meeting for 
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might have painted the picture of this wedding as I © 
saw it while standing as assistant by the side of Dr. 
Ward who married them. But the picture lasted — 
only for a moment or two and then dissolved. In- 
terested Negro faces melted away from the side door. 
The crowd standing in the rear disappeared. The 
bride, whose face was such a picture as she made the 
responses, went down the aisle on the arm of her hus- 
band. Flower girl, maid of honor, ushers, best man 
wheeled and in a moment were gone—and that which 
had been such a moving spectacle with every pew 
crowded, with friends and relatives, with curiosity — 
seekers and people to whom it was almost a life and © 
death matter, with gray beards and boys, with great — 
aunts and little girls, all was over and the church was — 
left to the afternoon sunshine. and to me. 

Two Northern men were with me on a drive the © 
day before the wedding. Whether groom, or best 
man, or clergyman, or none of these, we may not say. 
They sat in the front seat. For a wonder they agreed — 
perfectly. And the substance of what they said — 
was this: f 

“The South sure gets you. Doors may be off 
the hinges, houses may be ramshackle, meetings may 
all start late, but the folks know how to live. They — 
have not as much money as some other sections. 
That doesn’t seem to bother them. But they are- 
generous. All they’ve got is yours. They appre-7~ 
ciate the best things in life. They help one another. — 
May be they do need Northern push. But may be 
some of our pushing Northern cities would be better 
off if they could have a little Southern sense of leisure, 
its breadth and its courtesy.” 


severa] days, and a few fortunate ones have been 
able to attend the sessions when Briand of France 
and Curtius of Germany and Scialoji of Itaty and the ~ 
rest sit about the famous table in the famous glass © 
room of the building called the Secretariat and dis- ~ 
cuss amicably matters of enough import to start 
another war. \ 
Some of us who have been here for some days — 
have attended the summer school of the League of Na- — 
tions, lasting this year from Sept. 3 to Sept. 12. — 
There are three sections of the school, conducted in ~ 
French, German and English, and the students with 
few exceptions are young. Some twenty-eight na- 
tionalities are included, with representatives of every — 
shade and color, all keen, alert and interested. An 
extraordinarily handsome) ‘Chinese boy asks very in-— 
telligent questions; he has a merry twinkle in his eye” 
and often raises a laugh. There have been fine ad- 


“Origins, Aims and Organization of the League . of } 
Nations,’”’ ‘European Minorities and the League,’ 
“The League of Nations and European Unity,” and © 
the like. Li 

Our own Dr. John Carruthers of Pasadena was 
honored by being the only American asked to speak. 
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the United States before their eyes, to which he often 
referred, I think many of his auditors gained a new 
idea of the extent of the United States, the differing 
interests of the East, Middle West and the Pacific 
Coast, of how the Senators work for their own con- 
stituencies rather than for the good of the whole, of 
our foreign population making each big city a United 
States of Europe, and of our Indian problem. 


And now the Assembly of the League of Nations 
is actually in session. I don’t know how many of the 
hundreds of people who have been besieging the Amer- 
ican Committee, the Secretariat of the League and 
the long-suffering American consul—who hasn’t any 
—have received tickets; many have I am sure, but 
many hundreds are patiently waiting at the doors 
for possible admission after ticket holders are seated. 

We were fortunate enough to have seats for both 
morning and afternoon of the second day of the As- 

sembly, the day when M. Briand of France spoke in 
the morning, voicing his plan for a United States of 
Europe, and Mr. Henderson of Great Britain in the 
afternoon declaring his belief that reduction of arma- 
ments is the most definite step towards peace. 

M. Briand grows old, but his eloquence is as fine 
as ever and it is a joy to hear his beautiful voice and 
perfect French. 

We often laugh at the lack of information on this 
side of the water concerning America. A little 
woman from Roumania asked me the other day if the 
United States had a king and if California belonged 
to the United States and if it was “presque wne ile” — 


Insp) NIVERSALISM was born of a definite body 
¥6 | of convictions. While to appearance these 
convictions were largely negative, in reality 

444} they were positive and dynamic. To this 
fact, the existence of our church bears witness. Quite 
as normally as the original Christian convictions in- 
stitutionalized themselves in a church independent of 
the synagogue, these distinctive Universalist con- 
victions institutionalized themselves in our church. 
As the idea of Christianity changed with the growth of 
knowledge and the deepening of insight, so Univer- 
salism has changed, and with this change has come a 
learer perception of our objective. While we inter- 
ret this objective in the broader terms of our day, 
it is still the objective of the fathers. We are mis- 
loners, even as they were. 


What, Then, Is Our Mission? 

When one surveys the history of our church as a 
iography of ideals, he discovers the end for which 
his church exists. It is not a terminal; it is a way. 
n this it partakes of the original genius of Chris- 
It exists not as an end—that there may be a 


t exists as a means to an end beyond itself—to bring 
very man and every woman out of childishness in 
eligion ‘unto a fullgrown man, unto the measure of 
he stature of the fulness of Christ, that we may no 


ae 


almost an island; then she said, “‘No, it’s Alaska that 
is presque une tle.” But nothing could be more colos- 
sal than the ignorance of most Americans concernin 
the League. A woman asked a friend of mine at 
meeting of the Assembly where the United State 
delegation sat. My friend replied, ‘There isn 
any.’ Then the woman said, “I mean President: 
Hoover’s representatives.” My friend said, ‘But 
there aren’t any.” Then said the woman in disgust,,. 
“Well, I shall go and ask at the Secretariat, where 
they really know about things.” 

There are four representatives from each country, 
with substitutes, and dozens of secretaries and hun- 
dreds of members of the press. The representatives 
sat on the floor, the secretaries on raised seats at the 
sides, and the public in the galleries. England and 
Germany are seated almost side by side; the aristo- 
cratic French are surrounded by colored and Chinese. 

An extraordinary system has been installed, the 
gift of Mr. Edward Filene of Boston, whom I met at 
one of the luncheons, with distinguished speakers 
given by the International Club. This contrivance 
supplies each man with ear-pieces by which he can 
hear in his own language the speech being at the 
moment delivered in another tongue. 

We have tickets for many more sessions, but 
we leave with regret this beautiful city, which is be- 
coming more and more the headquarters for organiza- 
tions working toward international understanding 
and a rational settlement of disagreements among 
nations. 

Geneva, Switzerland, September 9. 


Mission, Means and Method 


Bruce Swift 


longer be children tossed about by every wind of doc- 
trine.” Ina word, our church exists to bring folks to 
religious maturity. 

To say this is to imply a distinction, but we can 
not be satisfied with implication. We must make the 
distinction explicit, however odious comparisons may 
be. We-must make a distinction between the ma- 
jority of people and the minority. This is a dis- 
tinction we can not escape when we consider man- 
kind from the point of view of religion. The bulk of 
mankind is religiously immature. 

To this fact the greater part of present-day 
preaching bears witness. Because they are religiously 
immature, the majority of people want a cheap and 
easy salvation. Their spiritual diet must be light. 
Meat is too heavy for them; they must have milk. 
Milk they receive and it is often diluted. The majority 
have always been in this case. Witness the author 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews: ‘‘Any one who is fed 
on milk is unskillful in moral truth; he is a mere babe. 
Whereas, solid food is for the mature, for those who 
have their faculties trained by exercise to distinguish 
good and evil.” . 

To this fact of the religious immaturity of the 
multitude, the popular judgment that Liberalism has 
no message for the masses also bears witness. The 
masses do not flock to us. They do not come to us 
even in appreciable numbers. In fact, they do not. 
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come at all. Why? They flock to tabernacles and 
mission tents. Why? Have we no message for the 
immature, or are the multitudes not our concern? 
Theoretically, we do not admit the first, but practical- 
ly, we do confess the last. Our message is automat- 
ically selective. It is for the mature. It is aristo- 
cratic in principle. Of course it is anomolous for a 
traditionally democratic sect to make this distinction, 
and especially in this humanitarian and romantically 
democratic age, but we make it in practise neverthe- 
less. We do but confess the fact when we make this 
distinction between the religiously immature and the 
religiously mature. 

_ Let us note further that the distinction we thus 
make on the basis of present-day preaching and the 
popular judgment, that Liberalism has no message for 
the masses, has the support of the practise of Jesus 
and the support of history. Did not Jesus gather 
about him an inner circle of disciples? Did he not 
repeatedly manifest his concern for the few whom he 
could bring on from the immaturity of the current 
faith in Palestine to the maturity of his own religious 
insight? Finally, despairing of the immature Jews, 
he widened his mission to include the Gentiles. What 
happened on the Gentile mission also supports our 
distinction between the mature and the immature. 
Did not the religion of Jesus, when carried to the Gen- 
tile world, become a religion about a metaphysical 
Christ in which the religious experience of Jesus suf- 
fered eclipse? Dean Inge gives the reason for this: 
“A religion, as believed and practised, can not be in 
advance of the mental and moral capacity of its 
adherents.”’ 

When, then, we ask “‘What is our mission,” we 
need develop no theory since our practise reveals a 
fact. This distinction between the religiously mature 
and the religiously immature, is the key to the situa- 
tion. We do not act, asa church, as if our task were 
to bring religion down to the people. Rather, we act 
as if our task were to bring the people up to the level 
of religious maturity. Professor Ross, of the De- 
partment of Practical Theology at Union Theological 
Seminary in my student days, taught this ideal of the 
ministry. He urged his pupils to prepare themselves 
and their sermons diligently, that they might bring to 
the pulpit regularly each Sunday morning “meat for 
adults, not milk for babes.” “And if your congrega- 
tions tell you that your sermons are over their heads, 
as they are likely to do, tell them,” he said, “that 
you are preaching where their heads ought to be and 
that unless you do preach at that level their heads 
will never reach it.” 

Diligent Universalist ministers preach at this 
level. They preach there because they are minis- 
ters of a religion of maturity. They preach in ful- 
fillment of their mission to the mature. They bring 
to the pulpit meat for adults, not milk for babes. 
And the multitudes outside, fed on milk, find our 
meat indigestible. Hence, their judgment that we 
have no message for the immature masses. St. Paul 
faced a similar situation. Writing to the Corin- 
thians he said: “Now the natural man receiveth not 
the things of the spirit: for they are foolishness unto 
him: he can not know them for they are spiritually 
discerned.” 


But withal, we suffer a disabling handicap un- 
known to literalists and dogmatists. This haridicap 
grows out of our lack of a definite body of doctrines. 
We face the possible tragedy of an absence of belief 
not indemnified by the presence of understanding. 
We appeal to experience. We can not rest upon au- 
thority. Old creeds and ancient cosmologies are in- 
valid. We claim no vested interest i in accepted tradi-. 
tion. Dr. Fisher reminds us of this in his little book. 
entitled “Which Way?” 

Universalists are often asked to tell where they 
stand. The only answer to give to this question ig 
that we do not stand at all—we move. Or we are 
asked to state our position. Again we can only i 
swer that we are not staying to defend any position— 
we are on the march. 

This explains why we have no Universalist Lu- 
ther to-day. Though we challenge all comers, asi 
did Luther, we do not challenge them to debate. Wee 
challenge them to ‘‘come and see,” to “taste and feel.””’ 
That is an inevitable challenge, since ours is a re-» 
ligion of maturity; a religion of the spirit, not of the: 
letter; a religion to be tried and tested, not to be pro-- 
tected and defended. We are concerned with th 
appreciation of realities, not with the calculation of 
contingencies. We reverse the commercialistic philos-. 
ophy of theimmature. Our blessedness is present, not 
deferred. The advantages of our religion are in- 
herent, not contingent. 

Our mission, therefore, is to share this religior 
of maturity with those who are able to use it ane 
with those whom we can make able to use it—with 
the children and youth of our Universaiist homes, 
many of whom depart from us in later years. The 
mission of our church to these is to make Universalism 
a living option to them. a. 

In what way is the church a means to the fulfill’, 
ment of this mission to the children of our Univer? | 
salist homes? First, let us note that some critics) 
of the church observe that religion can exist inde | 
pendently of the institution. This is more true of thr)! 
religion of maturity than of any other form. Never?| 
theless, the witness of history and of experience is thay | 
the chureh i is the most effective means so far deviset 
for fostering religion. The church is here much a | 
society is here. It is here not because the chure)}} 
made religion, but because religion necessarily in) 
stitutionalized itself in the church. Religion need |) 
such an institution as the church if it is to function ' 
in such a place as the world. As it comes to us, out 
religion, even our Universalism, is a church-religion 
For most persons, their religion depends upon the | 
existence of the church. In general, too, whatever 
religious values we have, we have because of bs 
church. 

But the church stands in no favored situatio " 
to-day. Parents look to it to do what in other day o 


they themselves did for their children. 


salist homes. 
does make Universalism a living Bae to its yo tt! 
we shall soon have fewer and smaller churches. 
We shall insist, however, that the school can nei 
function without the intelligent and moral sup D0) 
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of the home. Faith begins at home. It grows well 
only as it is verified from parent to child. It grows 
well only in an environment that bears witness to its 
living reality. In the light of this fact, the word of 
Cardinal Newman has deep significance: ““Give me a 
child until he is twelve and he will always be a Catho- 
jie.’ Perhaps we know too many ex-Catholics for us 
_ to grant the entire truth of this principle, but there is 
- truth in it, and the truth that is in it has meaning for 
us. A rational and an enlightened faith, no less than 
ja blind one, grows best and is most surely passed on 
- from parent to child under circumstances that make 
evident its reality. This is the fact Mr. Mencken 
probab'y had in mind when he wrote: “The on'y safe 
skeptic is one who was never exposed to faith in his 
infancy.” 

But the church is not favored in the respect it 
once was. Where once the family took thought to 
the systematic home-development of the re'igious life 
of the child, it seldom does this to-day. With the rise 
of the church school, the sense of family responsibi- 
bility for the Christianizing of the child sank. The 
task of religious education has been handed over to 
the church. To that task, it is challenged Sunday 
after Sunday by the children that gather within its 
‘doors. They set the most vital and the most perplex- 
ing problem we have to face. The church school is 
now the principle means to religious education for 
our youth. Through it we must make Universalism 
a living option to them—an option that shall be 
living for them not only to-day but to-morrow. But 
how can we do this? What method may we try that 
has not already been tried and found wanting? 

We know the fortunes of a blind faith in an age of 
enlightenment. We know the difficulties of sustain- 
ing an enlightened faith in the modern world. We 
know the ineffectiveness of the best methods of re- 
ligious education without a definite content of faith. 
We know the inadequacy of the major part of our 
materials of instruction, yes, and of the instruction it- 
self. We know the difficulties of securing a compe- 
tent corps of teachers. We know all this from ex- 
perience, and outsiders know it from the vastness of 
the unacquaintance of the great body of our folks 
with the reason and the meaning of religion in general 
and of Universalism in particular. 

By reason of this ignorance of the distinctive 
traits and the justification of the Universalist faith, 
parents raised in the Universalist church and school, 
when they come to the city, send their children to the 
school of whatever denomination, short of Catholic, 
is nearest at hand. By reason of this ignorance, Uni- 
versalists pass easily from the church of their child- 
hood that is not entire'y convenient to their homes, 
to one of whatever faith is convenient to them. By 
reason of this ignorance, Universalist young people 
marrying persons of another faith so indifferently 
adopt the church of their partners. By reason of 
- this ignorance, the Universalist Church is no stronger 
to-day than it is. 

Our great need is a method of instruction that 
will make Universalists. We need a definite, well 
articulated, carefully organized curriculum to be used 
in all our schools. We need a curriculum that will 
do for our children what the Church of Rome does for 
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hers. Yes, our tradition is tradition of liberty. This 
is a great tradition, but let it not blind us to the situ- 
ation. Freedom that is merely freedom is a delusion 
and a snare. Even liberty has its perils, and itfap- 
pears that we have fallen into one of them. Persons 
whose sense of mission is vital are willing to limit their 
freedom in the interest of the fulfillment of that mis- 
sion. 

Too long have we given attention to-our freedom. 
The reports of our schools show this. Their curricula 
are at sixes and sevens. Some of their materials come 
from the Murray Press and some from the Pilgrim. 
Some of it comes from Beacon Street and some from 
Fifth Avenue. We need a curriculum and materials 
that are our own. We need a curriculum, if we wish 
to make and hold our children Universalist, that 
above all else will show them the genius of and the 
reason for Universalism 

We need a curriculum that will put our Univer- 
salist movement in its setting in the history of the gen- 
eral Christian movement and will indicate its marks 
of distinction and justify its existence; that will put 
our Universalist thought in its setting in the sweep of 
Christian thinking and indicate its unique elements; 
that will put Universalism in its setting in the de- 
velopment of human thought and indicate its special 
significance; that will set the Universalist movement 
in its place in the world-wide religious experience of 
mankind and indicate its reasons for being. In a 
word, we need a curriculum shaped and controlled by 
the purpose to root and ground our youth in the re- 
ligion of maturity, a curriculum that will so deeply root 
them and so solidly ground them that they will know 
why they are Universalists and why they may con- 
tinue to be such, with the authority of insight and the 
assurance of understanding. 

I grant that Christian character is the ultimate 
aim of religious education. But is Universalism so de- 
void of Christian elements that we must find the 
means to the development of Christian character out- 
side our own Universalist ideals and emphases? I 
do not believe it. A distinctly Universalist curricu- 
lum, such as I have outlined, would make use of all 
the proved principles of religious education and the 
tested methods of character building and it would 
use to this end the emphasis of our own Universalist 
faith and the history of our Universalist movement. 

This is a very large order. Of the possibility of 
its being filled, we should have no doubt. The edi- 
tors of the Murray Course might accomplish this 
feat for us, were we to make them aware both of the 
needs of the schools and the churches, as we in the 
fields have discovered them, and of our insistence 
that they provide such a course to meet these needs. 

We ought to have such a course if we have any- 
thing vitally distinctive in Universalism to offer the 
world of our day. We ought to have such a course 
even though our task be limited to maintaining a de- 
nomination merely to bear witness to what, historic- 
ally, had distinction. We ought to have such a 
course, if for no other purpose than to have something 
with which to dull the edge of the oft-repeated ques- 
tion and appended comment of Universalist parents: 
“Well, what do the children get out of Sunday school, 
anyway? I never got anything.” 
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The March of the Invisible Army’ : 


J. Lester Hankins 


OST of us have a sense of security when we 
f& B} contemplate the prowess of physical huge- 
| ness. That which has gigantic propor- 
aexX4} tions creates in many a sense of awe and 
reverence. Men look upon great strength that they 
can see as a means of security. To them the reality 
of the visible seems quite apparent. I desire to show 
that sometimes appearances are deceiving. ‘Believe 
what you can see” is not sound philosophy. 

In this address I shall use frequently the terms 
“<nvisible army” and “visible army.” By “visible 
army” is meant the military establishment and all its 
concomitant trappings. By “invisible army’’ is 
meant that force which is made up of such qualities 
as love, truth, righteousness, good-will, and sympathet- 
ic understanding of others. This is an arbitrary dis- 
tinction, I know, but the reason will be readily ap- 
parent. 

Let us look at the army of the visible. It holds 
tremendous sway over the minds of men. It always 
has. Lured on by some fancied will-o’-the-wisp, they 
ultimately have found themselves wallowing in the 
mire of destruction. They see the colorful uniforms 
of the soldiers, the shining. bayonets, the glitter and 
glamour of rattling musketry. They see the brilliant 
flags waving in parade. They hear the military music, 
the beat of drums, the whistle of the fifes, the tramp of 
marching feet. 

What a sense of security creeps upon us as we 
watch it! “Ah, here is reality!” ‘This is real stuff!” 
“The posters on the Common and in the post offices 
tell us so.” “Join the navy and see the world!” It 
is so intriguing, so inviting, so full of life—and don’t 
we want the thrill of life? The air of authority, cer- 
tainty, finality—it is all there. ‘Let us build huge 
armaments, for in them is reality.”” “Our trust is in 
the army of the visible!’”’ “There is power and 
might!” “By it all things may be accomplished. 
Kingdoms are established. Nations are built. Dari- 
us, Alexander, Napoleon, Bismarck—what names to 
conjure with! The army of the visible for me! For 
here is truth and reality.” 

For eleven years I have scarcely breathed my 
inmost feelings on this question of war and military 
preparedness. I had rather have kept quiet. But 
with things as they are in America and abroad, it is 
time for some of us who saw to tell some things we 
did see. 

At camp we were trained to killmen. Look with 
me upon a group of rookies learning to use the bayonet. 
Before us hanging from a cross-beam fastened to two 
posts are dummies, bundles of sticks wrapped in bur- 
lap. Tied with ropes to the ground, they are ready to 
resist the force of the rushing rookies. We see the eyes, 
the nose, the mouth, the neck, and other vulnerable 
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spots of the body. The orders come. “Fix, bay- — 
onets!”” “Short jab!’ “Withdraw!’”’ The instructor 
is swearing. Now he is speaking: “You are like a ~ 
bunch of Sunday school boys. You guys haven’t — 
enough punch to slice a pound of butter. You’re : 
learning how to kill now. This isn’t church school. 
Get in there now, give ’em hell, and swear while you’ re 
doing it.”” And so on and on through the morning, — ; 
thrust after thrust, jab after jab, swearing and sweat- — 
ing, until at last, like a pack of beasts, the men are © 
called to mess for dinner. There are more to take — 
their places—more to learn the arts and sciences of | 
reality! 

Now we are across the ocean. We have been 
seasoned in more schools and in the “‘quiet sectors.” 
We have experienced everything the trenches can give 
us. Now we are ready for the big drive on the morn- | 
ing of September 25. At 11 o’clock hell breaks loose. 
Such cannonading! We are to go over the top to- 
morrow morning at 5 o’clock. What for? Democ-— 
racy? War to end war? The rights of the minori-— 
ties? We thought of that when we enlisted. We are | 
reminded of it now. But at 5 a.m. we shall be think- © 
ing how we can get the other fellow before he gets us! 

Five a. m.! Over we go! Shrapnel, machine-~ 
guns, bullets, gas, tanks, everything! Hell is having 
a party! We forget our idealism. The lieutenant is~ 
first to “get his’—shot through the mouth. He is : 
tagged, ready for the litter-bearers. A telegram will 
be sent home. We pass through the 137th. What 
fury! The major is killed! Killed in the cemetery, 
where already bodies and bones have been thrown up_ 
by the shelling. We go on. My buddies are being 
knocked over, right and left. We are thinking now of. 
doing all we can before we get “bumped off.” We. 
have orders! j 

We come to a long, worn-down road, worn by 
years of travel by men, women, and children bent on 
peaceful pursuits. It cuts across our pathway. As we 
cross it and climb up to the other side, a picture never 
to be forgotten halts us. For there, directly in front. 
of our eyes, as we peer over the edge, is a battered 
machine-gun, the target of the artillery. By its side 
lies the gunner, a German lad, on his back, his eyes’ 
rolled back, looking with that glassy stare straight 
into ours! 

But we must goon. Theshelling is getting worse. 
We have driven the opposing forces back until now 
they have entrenched themselves with the reserves 
and an avalanche of shell is being belched down upon | 
us. Yonder is a clump of stumps, the broken bodies: 
of what used to be beautiful trees. There are no § 
limbs, for they have been shot away. The bark has § 
been peeled off by shrapnel and bullets. As we ap- 
proach, we discern against one of the trunks a man. .§ 
It is a dead German. A bayonet has been thrust. J 
through his body and on into the tree stump. The: 
bayonet was thrust so fiercely that it stuck into thes 
tree and could not be pulled out. The rifle had been. .§ 
detached by the dead German’s killer. But where is: 
he? Look! There he is at the dead German’s feet!!! 
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He, too, is dead, killed by the buddy of the German 
stuck against the tree-trunk! As I look at that pic- 
ture there is but one word that fits it—crucified! 
That’s it, crucified! And what for? 

I look about me. Can you see what I see? All 
around me, men shot to pieces; barbed wire rolled 
helter-skelter; the ground churned upside down, 
again and again, as if some gigantic demon had run 
his fiendish plows hither and yon; towns and villages 
torn to bits; men gibbering like mad, praying to God 
to let them die! Animals screaming in agonizing 
‘pain. My buddies, human beings—some in gray 
and some in khaki—blown into the bushes like rabbits 
shot at too close range with a shotgun. 

There is a picture of what people call reality! 
There are no beautiful flags, no finely pressed uniforms, 
just mud-spattered and bullet-tattered clothing. No 
bands here! Glittering bayonets are now rusted by 
the stains of human blood! My God, have mercy! 
And this is what people have been calling reality! 
Have they seen it working its full sway? Seven mil- 
lion men, big, healthy, red-blooded, keen-minded 
men, killing each other—for what? Nations destroy- 
ing each other. And they call it reality! 

But while the army of the visible has held the 
arena of activity there has been all the time the steady 
march of another army, an army not so bombastic, 
not readily noticeable at times, but nevertheless 
marching! It is the army of the invisible, impercep- 
tibly making conquest of the human mind, will, and 
heart. 

There is no glitter, no glamour, no flags, no bunt- 
ing, no fife and drum, no uniforms or medals. It has 
been advancing without the use of bayonets, powder, 
and poison gas. It is the invisible forces of brother- 
hood, justice, good-will, and sympathetic under- 
standing of others. 

This force comes from the Heart of the universe. 
They who have been attuned to it stand out as beacon 
lights in a dark night. 

Many centuries ago, a certain young man, Amos 
by name, whose inner life was atune to this invisible 
force, saw that his people, who trusted in the false 
securities of their country’s army, were standing on 
foundations built on shifting sands. He therefore 
rose up among them and shouted: ‘Seek good, and 
not evil, that ye may live... . establish justice in 
the gate... . Take thou away from me the noise 
of thy songs; for I will not hear the melody of thy viols. 
But let justice roll down as waters, and righteousness 
as a mighty stream.’”’ Hosea, a contemporary of 
Amos, in a different part of that country, likewise felt 
those same inner stirrings of the soul. ‘Sow to 
yourselves in righteousness, reap according to kind- 
ness; break up your fallow ground; for it is time to 
seek Jehovah, till he come and rain righteousness 
upon you. Ye have plowed wickedness, ye have 
reaped iniquity; ye have eaten the fruit of lies; for 
thou didst trust in thy way, in the multitude of thy 
mighty men. Therefore shall a tumult arise among 
thy people, and all thy fortresses shall be destroyed.” 
These men were right; it is a matter of history. 

Several centuries later, there was another younz 
man who knew the real strength of the army of the 
visible but who also knew that there was a greater 
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strength. All its powers were marshaled within his 
soul. One day the army of the visible placed its 
hands upon this young man and dragged him into the 
jail house, putting a general’s raiment upon him. 
They tried to “crowd Christ into a uniform.’ How 
incongruous! This visible army, one that was feared 
by the whole civilized world, took this young man 
Jesus and nailed him to a cross. The army of the 
visible always attempts to crucify the army of the 
invisible whenever the latter threatens the existence 
of the former. What men called reality and security 
went to the tomb of this man Jesus and placed a stone 
in the door and sealed it with the royal seal. They 
wanted the Man of the Unseen Power to stay there. 
They placed soldiers on guard to make it doubly 
certain. The army of the visible was taking no 
chagces now with this manifestation of the army of 
the invisible. 

But something happened! The invisible broke 
forth anew! The powers of good-will, love, justice, 
righteousness, can not be confined. And we sing to- 
day our Easter anthems to the truth that the power 
and might of these invisible forces are after all the 
true realities; that Paul knew what he was saying 
when he wrote: “For the things which are seen are 
temporal; but the things which are not seen are eter- 
res a 

All down through history there have been men 
and women who have felt the inner tuggings of the 
invisible army, and many of them have sacrificed 
their lives for it. Paul, John Huss, Savonarola, John 
Wesley, Benjamin Franklin, Roger Williams, Peter 
Cartwright, Jane Addams, Mahatma Gandhi—all 
these, and many more, testify to the fact that, while 
the army of the invisible has been much in the arena 
of human history, yet all the while God has “left 
not himself without witness.” 

In the history of civilization we note that, where 
peoples have trusted in the prowess of the army of the 
visible, those peoples have perished. 

Journey with me into the civilization of the past. 
Go with me to the river Nile. From the pinnacle of 
the great pyramid that overlooks the sands of the 
Sahara outside the city of Cairo, we survey a great 
expanse over which once tramped the people of a 
mighty civilization. We visit the tombs of the kings 
at Thebes and Karnak. We go to the national mu- 
seum in Cairo, where we see the hieroglyphics of a 
bygone age, the mummies of an almost forgotten 
people, the relics of a proud race that once flourished 
along the Nile. Where is that once thriving civiliza- 
tion? Why is it that such wealth, art, and knowledge 
should be buried under the sands of the desert? It 
is because, as Egypt grew rich and powerful, she grew 
in selfishness and greediness. She built her armies to 
hold what she had gained. She trusted in the prow- 
ess of her military establishment to keep her gains 
intact. But her military strength waned and faded, 
and the great Egyptian civilization fell into annihila- 
tion. 

Travel with me across the desert of Arabia over 
into the fertile valleys of the Tigris and the Euphrates. 
Once there thrived here a noble civilization. But 
where is it to-day? Gone! And all but forgotten. 
And why? Because as Babylonia amassed a fortune 
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of material wealth, she forgot her former vision, and 
began to place her trust in her soldiers. She lost her 
vision. And where there is no vision, the people 
perish. 

Pass over into Greece. 
tion that had the philosophies of idealism. Why did 
it fall into decay? Pictwre a young warrior sitting 
in his palace weeping because there are no more worlds 
to conquer. The great dominion of Alexander was 
founded not upon the philosophies of idealism but 
upon a great military establishment. It soon crum- 
bled, was partitioned out to lesser generals of war. 
True, Greece had her Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle, 
but they did not save her. They did not because 
alongside these idealistic philosophies there was 
another—Epicureanism and hedonism. “Eat, drink, 
and be merry, for to-morrow you die.’ And othe 
morrow Greece died! 

Continuing our journey, we come to the Eternal 
City of Rome. Soldiers with black shirts are much 
in evidence; nevertheless, we have a strange feeling 
of insecurity. We stand in the old Colosseum. As 
we meditate, there steals across our imagination a 
picture out of another time. It is a gala day cele- 
brating the completion of the Colosseum. This day 
has been set apart in honor of the designer. The 
great architect is to take his place by the side of the 
Emperor. The crowds are seething about in drunken 
revelry. There is the sound of trumpets. The mob 
staggers to its feet. The Emperor has come! He 
takes his seat. But the architect has not arrived as 
yet. The program of the day is for him, and as a 
grand climax at eventide there is to be the burning of 
Christians. It growslate. Something has happened, 
evidently, to detain the guest of honor. The Emperor 
orders the program to proceed. Finally, evening 
draws near. Presently, a hush settles over the wild, 
drunken crowd. Workmen are dragging crosses over 
the floor of the arena. They aresetup. Other work- 
men place bundles of sticks at the bases of the crosses. 
The silence becomes a sullen deadness. Something 
ominous is at hand. Then up from below come the 
strains of a songz. The Christians! The spectators 
are momentarily sobered as they hear these men and 
women tied to their crosses keep on singing even as 
the flames lick menacingly at their feet. But now 
come the shrieks and cries of pain, and the people 
join in with base mockery until the noise is increased 
to a shattering din. But our architect, where is he? 
There he is! Down there! Tied to his cross burninz 
with his brethren in Christ! Why? Because he 
believes that, though the Roman legions are power- 
ful, some day they will crumble beneath the insistent 
march of the army of the invisible. And Rome, great 
and mighty Rome, rotting with moral and inner decay, 
went down into ruin. She lost her idealism, and the 
Roman army could not save her. 

Where is that great military establishment in 
which Germany trusted? Where is that proud navy? 
Sunk in Helgoland! 

What power is it in India that England reckons 
with? Is it military power? No. It is Mahatma 
Gandhi! Here is aforce that does not depend on pow- 
der and shrapnel. 


What of America? Is America going the way of 
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Egypt, Babylonia, Greece, and Rome? Is our 
Western civilization doomed to utter destruction? 

There is hope, I believe. I amaware of forces at 
work that attempt to undermine the gains of the 
centuries. Certain movements for a larger military — 
establishment are on foot. But I believe we are not 
altogether blind as a people. 

The movement for military training in our high - 
schools and colleges is born of a mind that is steeped 
in worn-out philosophies and ideas, methods of set-— 
tling international disputes which are antiquated, out 
of date, and which history has proved false and inse- 
cure. 

The war method iswrong. Itshould be ananach-— 
ronism for our day. Great movements are on foot — 
looking toward a world of universal and permanent — 
peace. Locarno, Paris, Washington, London, are 
associated with great events for peace. There is a 
growing consciousness that war can be avoided. 

For the first time in history a civilization has 
definitely pronounced itself against war. The de- ~ 
structive nature of armed conflict is gradually being 
recognized. The horrors of it are driving men to an- | 
nihilate it. The army of the invisible is gradually 
climbing to the ascendency. 

America, by signing the Paris Peace Pact, has 
officially made the pacifist a true patriot. A true— 
pacifist—not a pacivist, for there is a difference—is 
now working in harmony with his government’s ex-— 
pressed desire. Those who stir up hatred against 
other people, those who advocate huge military 
armaments, are really setting themselves against the 
purpose of their government to establish a world with 
out war. The military Jingoist is an enemy of the © 
state. He is a nullifier of the law of his land. He © 
ought to be regarded with either contempt or pity. 

The American Legion ought to take the stand ~ 
that the conscientious objectors who have lost their © 
franchise because of their refusal to participate in the = 
World War or in any war should have their full rights © 
as citizens of America restored to them without reser-_ 
vation. The American Legion, furthermore, ought 
to support the principle that a citizen of another ~ 
country when making application to become a citizen 
of the United States shall not have the “‘war test” ~ 
applied to him. 4 

The “new patriotism” is gaining ground. The © 
forces of the army of righteousness, good-will, and © 
justice are manifest. We are seeing that war is wrong, — 
a crime really. A new generation is growing up that © 
will have a moral recoil against the trappings of war. © 
Flag-waving and drum-beating will not induce such a © 
hypnotic spell as hitherto. The person who now with- — 
draws his flag from above a peace parade dishonors © 
the flag and his nation. Our flag must now stand for © 
the ideals of peace. If Ido not say the pacifist isa © 
loyal citizen of our nation, my country does! 

Insidious propaganda is creeping into our clubal 
schools, and churches. Hostility to the new patriot- — 
ism will wear the cloak of defense and thus attempt ~ 
to escape the odium of disloyalty. We must combat — 
this insidious influence through the training of the — 
children in our church schools and through the printed 
page. We must reveal the self-destructive power of © 
large military establishments. They create a vicious 
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circle that instills fear, suspicion, distrust, envy, and 
hate. 

A minister friend of mine told this experience one 
day. While crossing the Atlantic, the ship on which 
he was traveling passed through the northern ice- 
fields. As the vessel sailed on, my friend noticed a 
large iceberg that seemed to be flowing against the 
current, the wind, and the waves. ‘Yes,’ said the 
captain, in response to a question, “that istrue. You 
see but one eighth of that giant piece of ice. Seven 

, eighths of it is below, caught in the grip of the north- 


ern current, which forces it against the current on the 
surface.” 

There is a parable here. The great civilizations 
of the world are caught in the onward flowing pur- 
poses of God. The surface currents and waves of un- 
rest and materialism that beat against them are only 
superficial. One civilization may rise and fall. But 
another takes its place. God’s purposes move in the 
direction of advancement and progress. Retarded 
for a time, they yet shall march steadily forward, until 
the invisible army shall have conquered the world. 


The Opening Chapel at Tufts 


FPRQIROBABLY one of the strongest impressions 
5 » «| made upon freshmen and carried by the 
students through college and into the alumni 

a years has been the first meeting with the 
President of the college—for a number of years past 
in Goddard Chapel—and the striking clearness with 
which his message has been retained. The message 
this year of the President, Dr. John A. Cousens, struck 
the same high note that he has reached in previous 
years and made a deep impression. His address was 
made to the members of the class of 1934. He said 
in part: 

“This is an opportunity for the president of the 
college to talk rather soberly with you about what 
college education, which you have come to seek, 
means for youand others. You will hear him speak on 
this subject on other occasions, but it is worth while 
that you should have in mind some of the considera- 
tions which the words ‘college education’ suggest, 
before you are plunged into the bewildering and en- 
chanting experiences of the first few weeks of your 
college career. 

“Tf through a questionnaire I were to ask: ‘Why 
have you come to college?’ I should be likely to re- 
ceive a variety of answers. Some of the answers 
would be more creditable than others; none would be 
wholly unworthy. Even if ina burst of perfect frank- 
ness some boy or girl were to answer: ‘I come to col- 
lege to have a good time,’ that answer, though inade- 
quate, would not be completely illegitimate. The 
pursuit of happiness has a place among human am- 
bitions; certainly into no other four years of one’s life 
can there be crowded more happiness, pure and un- 
alloyed, ‘than can be crowded into the four years of 
college. But if all the answers were taken together, 
a completely satisfactory statement of what college 
education means would not result. The words ‘col- 
lege education’ are tremendous words. They con- 
jure up a picture of the wisest minds in a given gen- 
eration come together to consider what shall be the 
preparation for the most perfect and the fullest life 
of a relatively few young men and women, selected 
from a great number of their fellows because of in- 
nate gifts and special opportunities. They struggle 
with a problem difficult and serious. In the first 
place they must determine what is meant by a full 
and perfect life, and then they must agree upon what 
constitutes the best preparation for such a life. 

“Their problem would be simple—indeed the 
solution would have been reached long ago—were it 
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not the fact that our world is a changing world and 
that usually progress can be achieved only by the 
method of trial and error. Especially with regard to 
how the college may be used as an instrument of 
preparation, there can never be, and never should be, 
perfect agreement. Those responsible for our so- 
called higher institutions are bound, if they be true to 
their trust, to carry on such experiments as their own 
wisdom dictates, and about all that may be expected is 
a general agreement with respect to what is repre- 
sented by the ultimate goal. I think at the moment 
it may be safely said that what follows is a general 
statement of the factors which, taken together, could 
be used as a formula for the full and perfect life: 

“Bodily Health—placed first because it is obvious 
that without health there is always loss of power, and 
happiness is inevitably endangered. 

“Knowledge of one’s self. 

Understanding of the forces of nature, as ‘they are 
manifest in the material world. 

“Familiarity with the problems of social relations; 
that is, the relation between man and man and be- 
tween groups of men. 

““A sense of moral values. 

“An appreciation of beauty. 

“A worth while vocation—through which, in gen- 
eral, the means of livelihood are secured. 

“Tt is worth while for me to point out to you a 
relationship between that is expected of you here at 
Tufts College and that which I have just described as 
the goal toward which all college education moves. 

“You will be required to go through certain 
exercises, which, in the judgment of the officers of the 
college, make for bodily health. To secure good 
health, it is necessary not so much to appeal to the 
intelligence as to make sure somehow, through repe- 
titions, that habits are established which in them- 
selves insure good health. You will be told by the 
instructors in the Department of Physical Education 
why certain things are worth your attention and cer- 
tain things worth doing, but the good health which 
will enable you to be of those who live the fullest will 
be secured because of the habits you yourself estab- 
lish. In that part of the formal curriculum which 
has to do especially with things of the mind, you will 
receive training enabling you to acquire knowledge of 
yourselves, acquaintance with the affairs of nature, 
ability to understand social relations and to appre- 
ciate beauty. To this end you will be required, in 
connection with the work necessary to secure a degree, 
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to do a certain specified amount of work measured by 
semester hours in the so-called natural sciences— 
chemistry, physics, biology, etc.; you will be required 
to do a similar amount of work with the social sciences 
—history, economics, psychology, and philosophy; 
_you will be required to take a specified number of 
courses in language; you will be required to give special 
attention to one particular subject, called your major, 
which in many cases will bear a direct relation to the 
vocation which you choose and which in all cases 
serves to indicate the value of specialized knowledge. 

‘All of this has been worked out by the faculty 
with respect to the main objective of college education. 
The faculty member who does his work sincerely and 
effectively, as every member tries to do, makes the 
effort to relate his particular subject, his particular 
courses, with the general goal the student seeks. Mem- 
bers of a college faculty are not infallible; therefore 
it follows that they are not always successful in this 
effort, and quite commonly it may appear to the stu- 
dent that they are less successful than they really are. 
Young people have to take from their elders a con- 
siderable amount on faith. Accepting this judgment 
of their elders, they do not relinquish the right of 
judging for themselves, but when they come to college 
they deliberately submit themselves to the direction 
of older persons and withhold their judgment until 
what they may term very truly an experiment shall 
have been honestly tried. It behooves you to have 
confidence that the college course does represent an 
intelligent design with a definite objective. Such 
confidence will help you when, as will imevitably 
happen, you find on occasion your interest flagging in 
some particular phase of your college effort. Re- 
member that the remedy for lack of interest—indeed 
the source of all true interest—is work. Every effort 
is a mere task unless its objective is clearly under- 
stood. 

“The whole of college is by no means compre- 
hended by the curriculum. The faculty of this col- 
lege desires that you, members of the Class of 734, 
when you leave the college shall be graceful in man- 
ner, at ease in company, appreciative of social ameni- 
ties, equipped with enthusiastic interest in various 
forms of recreation, with poise and self-confidence 
which come only when developing powers have been 
tested and found sufficient; but members of the faculty 
do not attempt to accomplish all this through curricu- 
lum requirements. Very wisely they allow much of 
it to be done through agencies which the students 
supply. The faculty interferes very little, if any, 
with your games and with your social activities, but 
nevertheless it recognizes the importance of such 
things—I think I may fairly say accepts all such 
things—and would find it necessary somehow to sup- 
ply them if they were not supplied, as they are under 
present circumstances by you. 

“Similarly the effort to establish a sense of moral 
values is more largely a matter of community effects 
than it is a concern of curriculum. There are courses 
in ethics which have a bearing upon the subject of 
personal morals; the chapel exercises stimulate ap- 
preciation of the fundamental spirit of religion, but 
the standards of morality exemplified by the college 
community are most effective forces. 
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“Tneulcation of an appreciation of beauty, which 
is very near akin to religion, is more a matter of 
example than of precept. It is true we are ambitious 
to develop a strong department of fine arts. We have © 
already a strong department of music, but apprecia- 
tion of beauty is likely to come through intangible 
effects. Here again the community, reacting upon 
its members and the members upon the community, 
is the major force which moves the individual toward 
his goal. 

“Perhaps the most difficult thing which the col- 
lege faculty has to decide is how much time and effort — 
shall be devoted by the student to preparation for 
the vocation which he has chosen or will choose; 
the vocation through which the livelihood essential 
to every person must be secured. If a mistake is 
made by a college faculty and too large a part of the 
time of the student is devoted to preparation for a — 
vocation, the college has not furnished equipment 
for the fuller and more perfect life. A livelihood is 
necessary, but rather as a means to an end than an — 
end in itself. Other values weigh more heavily than 
does the necessity for vocational preparation in any 
schemes of education based upon broad and general 
grounds. Those of you who have entered the En- 
gineering School may be surprised to hear me speak as 
I do. You may be wondering if what I say applies — 
toyou. Itdoes; but let mereassure you. Fortunate- 
ly in some respects, you have made an early choice 
of vocation; but you have made a mistake in coming 
here if your desire is to pursue a technical course. 
The only essential difference between the Engineer- 
ing School and the School of Liberal Arts is that in 
the Engineering School a set of disciplines somewhat 
limited to a relationship with the profession of en- 
gineering are used instead of disciplines of a more 
general character. The fundamental objective of 
both schools is the same—preparation for the fullest 
and richest life. 

“Tt is important that you should all understand 
thoroughly at this the beginning of your course, that 
your college experiences will not insure you im- 
mediately upon graduation employment in advanced 
position, either in general industry or in the profes- 
sions. There can be no question that college educa- 
tion is an asset for almost any vocation which may be 
pursued, but the technical skill and knowledge which 
is necessary for success in any particular vocation — 
must be acquired, and, in my judgment, is best. 
acquired after the practise of that vocation has begun. 
I stress this point a little because in my observation - 
it sometimes happens that college graduates are 
disappointed to find that business or professional 
openings of a worth-while sort are not waiting for 
them on graduation day. It is clear to me that each 
one of you must persuade bimself to believe in the 
general value of a college education for your lives. 
as a whole, if your coming here is to prove worth 
while. 

“In the few moments more during which I shall 
detain you, I want to suggest something of which 
perhaps you may make immediate application. ; 
The break between preparatory school and college is 
a very wide break. You will find yourselves, the fi 
few weeks, in a situation very different from that i 
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which you have been accustomed to find yourselves. 
Last year you were under the intimate guidance of 
your parents and of your teachers. This year, though 
of course there are certain requirements such as en- 
yagzements with your classes, etc., which you must 
meet if you are to maintain your place in the college 
community, you are responsible only to yourselves 
in a very large measure for the expenditure of your 
rime and energy. For obvious reasons, it is neces- 
sary that the young women should observe certain 
Jormitory regulations which make them not quite 
ree to come and go exactly as their own judgment 
may dictate, but it may be said that for the young 
men particularly and for the young women, too, there 
will never be a time in all their lives when they are so 
-ompletely free of restrictions as they are now here 
n Tufts College. They will be advised to do certain 
shings and to refrain from certain things because of 
she effect of them upon their health, but no one will 
sndeavor to compel them in either direction. They 
nay be urged to budget their time, alloting so much 
0 reading and study, so much to recreation, so much 
0 sleep and rest, but the only penalty which they will 
ay, if they fail to heed this excellent and well meant 
advise, will be the consequences which they bring 
Jown upon themselves. All of you must meet, as a 
natter of fact, the most important of college examina- 
jons after your matriculation. The examinations 
xxtend, of course, through your stay in college, but 
she most critical in the long series are set for you in 
hese next few weeks. Has the committee on ad- 
nissions made a wise selection in choosing you among 
the numerous candidates who have presented them- 
elves for admission into this college this year? If you 


construe your new freedom into strange license, you 
will fail the test and the judgment of the committee 
on admissions will be demonstrated to be at fault. 
Lest you fail the test, swept away by the excitement 
of your new surroundings, you do well to be aware of a 
danger. Try to see things in clear perspective, and 
then act upon your own sober judgment. 

“Finally I want to say that a college education 
is not merely a selfish affair. There is a danger which 
I would have you avoid. A student in college may 
think of himself too much. It is not unnatural that 
this should be so. A student’s own time, some one 
else’s money being devoted over a period of several 
years for the benefit of his own improvement; it is 
easy for him to forget that ‘what we get, we give.’ 
Bear in mind that your improvement is preparation, 
and that the thing prepared for transcends selfish 
interests. You who are before me this morning have 
important work to do in the world. You have heavy 
responsibilities to discharge. Essentially you are 
preparing yourselves to play a living part in the ad- 
vancement of civilization. Three lines of Robert 
Browning’s come to my mind; they give point to what 
I have been saying; they are worth remembering: 


‘Progress, man’s distinctive mark alone, 
Not God’s, and not the beast’s; God is, they are; 
Man partly is, and wholly hopes to be.”’ 


“With a consciousness of the tremendous sig- 
nificance of college education, under guidance which 
you are ready to accept, you begin to-day to prepare 
yourselves to make, in the years to come, in whatever 
walk of life your lot may cast, some contribution to 
progress.” 


In Praise of Theology 


A. Ritchie Low 


HAVE come to believe that the present flux 
in our religious thinking can be traced some- 
what to the prevailing tendency to belittle 

4} theology. Only this summer, at a conference 
if religious educators, I heard a woman exclaim, “My 

‘thurch has twenty-five articles of belief but, do you 

mow, I only made the discovery last week!’ And 

0 think she has been assisting in the preparation of 

‘hurch school material for about eight years! 

Now I would not say that she would have done 
etter work had she been familiar with these articles 
Mf belief. However, the thing that impressed me at 
he time was the fact that, instead of making the 
‘onfession with some degree of modesty, she actually 
poke as if her lack of knowledge were something to 
ve proud of. She was ignorant of her ignorance. 

Doctors are never heard talking slightingly of 
nedical formulas. Lawyers are not in the habit of 
oelittling Blackstone’s commentaries, old as they are. 
However, with ministers it is different. Anything 
‘asembling theology is considered “‘dry as dust.” I 
2m sometimes led to believe that their contempt for 
che queen of sciences is due to a desire to be considered 
modern and up to date. 

I am quite prepared to believe that some dogmas 
Jave outlived their usefulness. But truth is static. 


) 


A thing is not good merely because it is new nor is it 
bad because it happens to be old. Some doctrines are 
true not only because they came from the lips of 
Jesus, but because they have stood the test of time. 
If, for instance, I believe the doctrines in the New 
Testament it is not simply because they are in the 
New Testament, but because they can be re-ex- 
petienced in our own day and age. 

There is little doubt but that much of our in- 
effectiveness as preachers can be attributed to the 
fact that there are very few things we really believe 
with: any degree of downright earnestness. Most of 
us are dreadfully afraid of being considered dogmatic. 
In the realm of mathematics the teacher does not 
hesitate to say that two and two are four. But in 
the realm of theology we prefer to leave the matter 
in abeyance. Two and two may have made four yes- 
terday, but then one never knows what a day may 
bring forth. 

It is well to have an open mind. However, it is 
my belief that some questions in the realm of religion 
may be considered closed. This does not mean that 
new light may not shine forth from old truths. How- 
ever, Jesus himself had a closed mind about many 
things, and that is why he was able to speak with 
authority and not as the scribes, and why he drew all 
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men unto him. For instance, he did not hesitate to 
declare that if only folk would come to him they would 
find rest unto their souls. Peter had a closed mind 
about some things. One has only to read his sermon 
delivered at Pentecost to discover this. “Therefore 
let all the house of Israel know assuredly,” declared 
this fiery apostle, “that God hath made this Jesus 
whom ye have crucified, both Lord and Christ.” 

Paul had an open mind. Yet it was closed in 
some respects. It was closed so far as the Person of 
Jesus and who he was were concerned. What he had 
seen and heard declared he unto the people. The 
common folk heard Jesus gladly. They listened to 
Peter and three thousand heeded his call to repentance, 
and Paul was included in the list of those who were 
accused of turning the world upside down. But then, 
all of them spoke with tremendous earnestness and 
with the solid note of conviction. And all because 
each one was a whole-hearted believer. Thus their 
spirit became contagious. 

To-day many of us resemble a ship that has left 
the harbor and is on the high seas. The question 
comes up: Whither bound? And it goes without say- 
ing that we are not going to arrive until we have 
first determined where we desire to go. The present 
theological flux is due to there being too many captains 
on board, each one with his own ideal as to which 
port it is best to make for. Perhaps if those on board 
gave the Captain of our Salvation a chance at the 
wheel more of us would get somewhere. 

Our present mental condition does not make for 
a successful ministry. It may be that our lack of 
success can be traced to our inability to speak with 
any note of certamty. I have gone to conference 
after conference in the past five years and have heard 
some of our outstanding Protestant leaders tell their 
fellow ministers that, after all, we are all of us ona 
search for truth. “We are all,” said one brother, 
“seekers, seekers anxious to find the way to the Father’s 
house.”’ One young pastor, not long out of the semi- 
nary, intimated to me afterwards that it was always 
his belief that the business of the preacher was to 
proclaim something he was supposed to have already 
found. “How can I,” he asked, “share with my 
people something I myself do not possess?” 

I am prepared to admit that there are some things 
about the gospel hard to be understood. However, 
we do not have to wait until they are entirely clear to 
us before we accept them any more than we have to re- 
frain from using electricity until we have mastered all 
of its details. There is so much about the life of 
Jesus, there is so much in the New Testament, that 
is understandable that we ought not to find it dif- 
ficult to appropriate their messages. If some of us 
live merely on the surface the fault may lie with us in 
so far as we have not “launched out into the deep” 
and let the shore lines go. But launching out thus, 
according to some, involves entering the realm of 
theology. And is this, they ask, not the very thing 


we are trying to get away from? Hence the cry: 
“Let’s get away irom theology.” 
Itistosmile. Does the scientist endeavor to get 


away from the law of gravitation? Moreover, those 
who decry theology are themselves oftentimes dog- 
matic. Dogmatism can be negative as well as af- 


firmative. “Let’s scrap all creeds,’”’ cries one good 
brother, thinking that by this method we can rid our- 
selves of the necessity of having any statement of 
belief. Yet he nimself has a creed, for the things he 
doesn’t believe are as much a creed as are the beliefs 
of the most ardent fundamentalist. What the Con- 
stitution of the United States is to our land, a state- 
ment concerning its doctrines is to a church—some- 
thing to go by. 
Iam sometimes persuaded to believe that the ob- 
jection to creeds is due not so much to antagonism as 
to indifference. Where a man has just opinions he 
is not likely to care a straw about making his weight 
and influence count either one way or the other 
With a man having convictions it is generally other. 
wise. The former halts between two opinions, one 
of which he considers just as good as the other. Then 
again, it may be that some are reluctant to delve inte 
the realm of theology and to admit the necessity for 
a creed, because this would entail a great deal of men 
tal labor, something which too many of us are anxious 
to avoid. 
My own feeling is that, just as a carpenter ne 
a kit of tools to properly perform his duties, so doa 
minister need to havea working theology, a philosopl n} 
of life. Otherwise he is lable to be shifting wi 
every wind and doctrine. This does not, of course 
preclude the possibility of change. I myself have 
come up from fundamentalism. But while I have 
arranged my mental furniture I have not moved ou 
of the building, but have simply added a room or ty 
above the back porch. The foundation, however 
is the same old foundation. Without a solid under 
pinning none of us is ever likely to succeed. A mai 
ought to get up in the pulpit, not because he has t 
say something, but rather because he has somethin: 
tosay. And he will have, provided he is the possesse 
of some solid convictions, otherwise, he had better ne 
get up at all. The tragedy of the liberal is hae 
broadening out he flattens out. 
Of course it can not be denied that many people 
are facing tremendous intellectual difficulties, 2 " 
certainly help ought to be giventhem. Weare livi 
in an age of mental transition, and perhaps these am 
more or less inevitable. Nevertheless, I am per 
suaded that with the great majority of our people i 
is in the realm of the emotions rather than in the 
sphere of the intellect that the greatest battles are 
fought. Uncertainty and unbelief have no messagel, 
for such. 3 
When earth’s joys grow dim, its glories pass awa] 
and fast falls the eventide, it is the Words of Etern 
Life that they long to hear. It may be that there al 
those who are masters of their fate and captains ¢ 
their souls, and are conscious of no such need. How 
ever, it is the old, old story as it is revealed in tf 
gospels that revives life in us, gives us a fresh stal 
and imparts new faith. So it seems to me. : 
My views along certain lines have greatly chang 
in the past eight years. And the end is not yet. 
things, however, I have never doubted: belief i 
God who was like Christ and in a Saviour who 
able to mend broken lives, make them wholesom 
strong and radiant, in a Christ who can take co: 
that are broken and make them vibrate once more, 
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Obrothers! If my faithis vain 
Ti hopes like these betray, 
then I shall give up my task of the cure of souls, for 
without them I could do nothing. But I know in 
whom I have believed and am fully prepared to com- 
mit all unto Him. I can join with Emily Dickinson 
m saying: 
T never spoke with God 
Nor visited in Heaven; 
a Yet certain am I of the spot 
As if the chart were given. 


, Let us cling to that which has come down to us 
across the years. In our desire to be modern and up 
to date let us not be too hasty to discard the old doc- 
trines that from the beginning of time have been a 
very present help in time of trouble. Irefer, of course, 
to the Fatherhood of God, the brotherhood of man 
and the immortality of the soul. The Apostle Paul 
said that God was able to do exceeding abundantly 
above all that we ask or think. Why not let us give 
Him a chance in our lives? “The Church,” says 
John Moore, “is very busy with the fire grates, but 
rarely kindles a fire.” And without a kindled fire 
there can be no warm hearts. And warm hearts are 
always better than cold intellects. Perhaps we shall 
have advanced the cause for which we strive when, in 
deep contrition, we pray with David that the Lord 
will return unto us the joy of His salvation. And 
with the joy of salvation singing in our hearts we 
shall then be workmen that need not to be ashamed, 
fit for the Master’s use. 
x x * 
THE NEW YORK STATE CONVENTION 
Fred C. Leining 

The automobile makes it possible not only to go to church 
anywhere, but to attend a convention wherever it may be held. 
lé was feared that Canton, in the north country, was too far 
away for a largely attended convention on October 6-9, but 
che automobiles defied the distance and the 105th annual session 
of the New York State Convention of Universalists and allied 


bodies went down into history as among the largest of New - 


York State gatherings. 

Canton offered several features that were irresistible to the 
Universalists who attended the conventions. First of all came 
the desire to give recognition to the twenty-fifth year of service of 
Dean John Murray Atwood, D. D., of the Theological School. 
Then there was the curiosity to see the Theological School and 
the College Department of St. Lawrence University, which has 
experienced.a remarkable growth in the past decade. This in- 
, ion is a child of the New York State Convention. The 

to meet friends in the Universalist church in Canton 
acted, likewise, as a magnet. Delegates traveled the distance 
from Southold on the extremity of Long Island, as well as from 
the Metropolitan district, and every other section of the state. 
Distance was not a handicap. 

The entire village entertained the convention. Delegates 
were lodged in the homes of every denomination. The ladies 
of the Episcopal, Methodist, Baptist and Presbyterian churches 
served suppers or dinners in the social rooms of the Universalist 
church, and the fellowship of the occasion was of the most de- 
lightiul order. The climax of this denominational fellowship 
came when Rey. John A. Ericson, pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Canton, and a graduate of St. Lawrence University, 
ook part in the symposium on the Theological School and 
made his plea for funds for the institution’s advance. 

_ The twenty-third annual session of the New York State 
iversalist Sunday School Association began with a banquet 
social rooms of the church on Monday evening. Rev. 


W. H. Skeels, president, acted as toastmaster. The speakers 
were Rey. Fred C. Leining, D. D., state superintendent, Miss 
Harriet Yates and Rev. A. Gertrude Earle, D. D., of the Gen- 
eral Sunday School Association and Rev. Cornelius Greenway of 
Brooklyn. The addresses were of an inspirational nature, em- 
phasizing the worth of the church school to the church and to 
the young people; encouraging teachers and officers to believe 
that their labor was not in vain. 

Tuesday was devoted to the business of the association. 
In the morning Prof. Angus H. MacLean, Ph. D‘; of the Theo- 
logical School, gave an address in which he emphasized the need 
of teaching the pupil how to live. The value of a lesson should 
be determined solely on this basis. At the morning session he 
also gave a report of a survey made in two of the church schools 
of the state. During the month of August, a student from the 
Theologicai School was employed to visit parents who have chil- 
dren in the school. They were asked to answer a question 
naire in writing, which called for a discussion of matter taught, 
methods of teaching, and their general reaction to the conduct of 
the church school attended by their children. 

The work was performed under the auspices of the Com- 
mission on Religious Education of the State Convention, working 
with the Sunday School Association. The surveys brought out 
the indifference of adults to the church school. The objective 
is to find the reasons for this indifference and then to remedy 
the situation. 

The conferences of the afternoon dealt with primary and 
recreational work with Mrs. G. M. Ulrich of Cortland, leader‘ 
junior and senior work with Miss Harriet Yates as leader; ad- 
ministration activities with Mrs. Lillian C. Shaw of Syracuse, 
leader; adult department with Rev. Harry Westbrook Reed, 
D. D., of Watertown, as leader. The Sunday School Conven- 
tion closed with an evening address by Rev. Bruce Swift, Ph. D., 
of Buffalo on “‘Mission, Means and Method.” This address 
called for a definite Universalist curriculum. It appears in this 
issue of the Christian Leader. He was followed by Prof. Edson 
R. Miles, D. D., of the Theological School, who gave a reading 
of his favorite poems. 

The officers for the ensuing year are as follows: President, 
Rev. Gustave H. Ulrich of Cortland; vice-president, Mr. Louis 
Cartwright of Rochester; secretary, Miss Inez Warner of Albion; 
treasurer, Miss Elma M. Seckner, Ilion. 

The annual ministers’ meeting was held on Wednesday with 
Rey. C. C. Blauvelt of Rochester presiding. First Prof. Whitney 
Coombs of St. Lawrence University and Rev. David R. Wil- 
liams of Rochester, spoke on “Sovietism in Russia.” They 
were followed by Prof. Herbert P. Morrell of the Theological 
School and Rev. A. Gertrude Earle, D. D., of the General Sunday 
School Association. The afternoon speaker was Prof. Charles 
M. Rebert of the University, who is the head of the department 
of psychology. The sessions were most profitable. The officers 
for the ensuing year are: President, Rev. Lewis H. Robinson of 
Albion; secretary and treasurer, Rey. Nelson L. Lobdell of Vic- 
tor. 

Wednesday was Women’s, Day with Mrs. H. P. Morrell of 
Canton presiding as chairman of the day. Reports were given 
by officers of the Women’s Universalist Missionary Society, 
the Women’s State Aid and the Metropolitan Alliance. The 
report of the convention of the Women’s Missionary Society 
will be separately reported on the women’s page of the Christian 
Leader. Following the friendship luncheon, Mrs. Robert D. 
Ford of Canton gave an address on “International Relations,’” 
emphasizing the importance of the present international or- 
ganizations and agreements that aim to rid the world of war. 
The second speaker was Mrs. Fred C. Leining of Syracuse who 
gave the history of the Women’s National Missionary Associa- 
tion of the Universalist Church and then outlined what im- 
portant work women to-day can do in their churches. Besides 
the projects of the national organization, she named local hu- . 
manitarian work and closed with a plea that the women should 
become teachers of the church school classes for the young folk 
or befriend them in a similar way in their other organizations. 
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Miss Georgene Bowen was the third speaker, giving a most il- 
luminating and winning address on “Our Japanese Sisters.”’ 
Her address was filled with human interest stories. She talked 
about people, young folk, with whom she had established a con- 
tact, and this narrative struck the responsive note in her au- 
dience. 

The following officers were elected to serve the Missionary 
Society during the ensuing year: President, Mrs. Imogene Zoller, 
Little Falls; vice-president, Mrs. Donald Bates, Middletown; 
recording secretary, Mrs. Edith W. Johnson, Canandaigua; cor- 
responding secretary, Mrs. Sarah W. Russell, Rochester; treas- 
urer, Mrs. Grace W. Perkins, Dolgeville. The new officers for 
the Women’s State Aid are: President, Mrs. J. W. Smithers, 
Canton; vice-president, Mrs. George H. Campbell, Bristol, and 
Mrs. Christine Devendorf, Watertown; secretary-treasurer, 
Mrs. E. H. Lalone, Canton. 

The opening service of the parent body, the State Convention 
was held in the Gunnison Memorial Chapel. This edifice is a 
masterpiece in ecclesiastical architecture. A service of beauty 
was anticipated by the delegates as they took their seats in the 
pews, and it was indeed. Prof. Frank M. Cram presided at the 
organ, giving the musical setting to the occasion. The service be- 
gan with antiphonal sentences read by the Rev. Emerson H. 
Lalone, Canton, and sung by Prof. Edson R. Miles, D. D., of 
the Theological School faculty. Rev. Alfred S. Cole of Utica 
read the selection from the Scriptures and gave the prayer. 
The occasional sermon was delivered by the Rev. Elbert W. 
Whippea of Middletown on the theme ‘‘God was in Christ.” 
He pleaded for a closer fellowship with Jesus, for as we come 
closer to Jesus thereby do we know more and more about God. 

The address of welcome to Canton was delivered by County 
Attorney George H. Bowers, president of the board of trustees 
of the Canton church, secretary of the Convention Fellowship 
Committee, and secretary of the board of trustees of the Theo- 
logical School. 

The communion service was administered by Rey. Emerson 
H. Lalone, assisted by President Richard Eddy Sykes, D. D., 
and Dean John Murray Atwood, D. D. Four students of the 
Theological School acted as deacons.’ The entire service, a 
creation of spiritual beauty, met deep response in the congrega- 
tion. 

The business meeting on Thursday morning was devoted 
primarily to reports of the Executive Board, the Fellowship 
Committee, the Commission on Religious Education, the Treas- 
urer, and the State Superintendent. The past year shows an 
increase of $5,242.84 in general funds and an increase of $14,902.- 
02 in the Pension Fund. The amount paid by the churches in 
state quotas is the largest on record. The churches during the 
year endeavored to raise the amount of Dr. M. M. Cary’s salary 
as their contribution to the work of the Japan Mission. The 
offerings amounted to $1,376.65, which is three times the amount 
given last year. The convention voted to give the usual amount 
of $1,000 as additional salary to Dr. Cary. 

The State Superintendent reported that the number of 
active churches during the year shows an increase over last 
year’s figures. He also announced that the number of new church 
members is also an improvement over last year’s record. Sub- 
scriptions to the state paper, the Empire Siate Universalist, have 
increased. The enthusiasm of the Convention was aroused by 
his announcement of the organization of a new church at Floral 
Park, Long Island. This new movement is due entirely to the 
work of two laymen, Richard P. Saunders and George A. Fried- 
rich, both of Brooklyn. The Universalist cause in the State of 
New York has made real progress during the year. 

The symposium on the needs of the Theological School was 
conducted by President Sykes, Dean Atwood and Mr. Lalone. 
Rev. John A. Ericson, pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, 
Canton, likewise insisted that now is the time to answer the needs 
_ of this institution. Mr. Fay C. Parsons, president of the State 
Convention, could not allow these appeals to vanish in the air 
and under his leadership the invitation to contribute at that 
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moment came. A special meeting of the Executive Board re- 
sulted in a pledge of $2,500 to the seminary over a five year’s 
period. This served as an incentive to immediate pledging. 
The total pledged at this meeting amounted to $9,600. 

Recommendations adopted called for continued activity in — 
increasing the Pension Fund to the amount of $250,000, in in- 
creasing the circulation of the Empire State Universalist, in as- 
sisting the campaign of the Theological School for $125,000, in 
the summer work in Mohawk Valley, particularly the possibility 
of all-year-around work in Van Hornesville, in the programs of 
the Commissions on Religious Education, Evangelism, Special 
Projects and the Cary salary. It was recommended that the 
State Superintendent prepare a suitable program for the ob- 
servance of Lent in the churches of the state. 

The resolutions adopted expressed appreciation of the 
hospitality of the entertaining church, of President and Mrs. 
Richard Eddy Sykes, and of St. Lawrence University, and thanks 
to Prof. Frank M. Cram and the college choir for their part in 
the Wednesday evening service. Other resolutions were: con- 
gratulations and warmest regards to Dean John Murray Atwood, | 
who has served the Theological School for twenty-five years; 
appreciation of the work of the State Superintendent; com- 
mendation of the Christian Leader as the official mouthpiece of © 
the denomination, and congratulation on the general improve- 
ment of the magazine under the editorship of the Rev. John 
van Schaick, Jr.; recommending urgently that other sections of 
the state employ the methods of the Mohawk Valley churches 
in their pilgrimages; heartiest greetings to the new Floral Park 
Universalist society; recommended urgently that a field worker 
be employed to aid the church schools of the state; recognition 
of the absence of the Rey. Frederick W. Betts, D. D., of Syra: 
cuse, from the convention. In the forty-two years of service 
in this state, this is the second convention that Dr. Betts has 
not attended. His has been a remarkable record of service 
the state body. Dr. Betts has not been in the best of health 
lately, and did not feel it wise to undertake this trip to Canton. 

The following officers were elected: President, Mr. Fay C 
Parsons, Cortland; vice-president, Rev. W. H. Skeels, Herkimer; 
secretary, Rev. Fred C. Leining, D. D., Syracuse; treasurer, Mr. 
Lynn S. Randall, Syracuse; trustees, Mr. Louis Annin Ames, 
New York City, Rev. Thomas Edward Potterton, D. D., Brook 
lyn. Fellowship Committee: Rev. Harry Westbrook Reed 
D. D., Watertown; Rev. Bruce Swift, Ph. D., Buffalo; Rev 
Rufus H. Dix, Fort Plain; Mr. George H. Bowers, Canton; Rev. 
Fred C. Leining, D. D., Syracuse. Trustees of Clinton Insti- 
tute: Mr. George H. Bowers, Mr. B. B. Fairchild, Dexter; M 
Francis Perkins, Potsdani; Rev. John Murray Atwood, D. D. 
The next convention will be held in Herkimer with the Rey. | 
Clinton A. Moulton of Dolgeville as preacher of the occasional — 
sermon. -. j 

The convention sessions were marked with the enthusiasm: 
of progress. The attendance figures were high at each meeting. 
The weather was perfect. The gathering reached its climax i 
the banquet which was served Thursday evening in the Masonic © 
rooms. Mr. Fay C. Parsons was toastmaster. President Sykes 
was the first speaker, giving reminiscences of the early days of 
St. Lawrence University and the import of Universalism in his _ 
own life and affection. The second speaker was Rey. Frank 
Oliver Hall, D. D., of New York, with the subject, “Carry On, , 
But Why?” Dr. Hall listed the various efforts towards Christian 
unity in which Universalists were outsiders. He declared it to 
be his conclusion that the time had not come for the Universali 
Church to lose its identity and become extinct. He therefore 
called his audience to a larger loyalty and service through the” 
Universalist Church. At the close of his address, the banqueters © 
rose from their seats to give Dr. Hall a long and hearty applause 
for his challenging address. It will appear in the next issue of 
the Christian Leader. The delegates and visitors went to their™ 
homes happy over the progress made during the past year and 
knowing that there is an abundance of opportunity for the Un 
versalist Church in this age. 


a 
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NORTH CAROLINA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Frank B. Bishop 
The twenty-fifth annual session of the state convention of 
North Carolina met at Pink Hill, Oct. 2-5. Harry Canfield 
writes, ‘In several important respects, I set this convention down 
as a great success, perhaps our greatest.’’ If judged by the 


beauty of the weather, the numbers atteading, the good food, © 


the amount of money raised, the splendid reports from churches 
in spite of hard times, the enthusiasm for great projects, the 
earnest discussions, the importance and sanity of resolutions 
passed, the amount of publicity by the Associated Press, later 
the editorial comments of certain newspapers, it was a great 
convention. 

Thursday night, when the convention was called to order 
by the president, there was a much larger attendance than is 
usual at the opening session. Rev. John T. Fitzgerald preached 
the occasional sermon. He prefaced it by saying that too often 
in our liberal churches, the pulpit effusions are but lectures or 
essays. He also preached that evening. The communion ser- 
vice was in charge of Rev. W. O. Bodell. President Winstead 
then appointed the Sessional Committees. 

Friday morning the convention was called to order at nine 
o’clock. The roll call of churches and delegates showed a 
quorom present and the convention proceeded to business. 
After reading the minutes of the Mid-Year Board Meeting came 
the official reports. The Secretary’s report showed that in the 
face of financial stress five of the churches had raised more 
money than the preceding years, and one the same amount, 
To the permanent fund had been added $2,223.00 Apart from 
regular sources, $143.55 had been raised toward the liquidation 
of the state’s pledge on the Five Year Program. Other items 
brought the total up to $4,134.04. 

The treasurer’s report showed all bills paid and $96.00 in 
the general fund. 

At eleven o’clock Mrs. Persis C. Shedd, of Portland, Maine, 
brought the greetings of the Women’s National Missionary 
Association and spoke at length on the relation between that 
body and the work in North Carolina. The afternoon was 
turned over to the work of the State Missionary Association. 

In the evening, the president gave his annual address and 
the State Superintendent the report of the work during the year. 
Then came the great feature of the convention. Rev. W. O. 
Bodell took the floor and in fifteen minutes raised all the money 
necessary to pay up all the state’s obligation to the Five Year 
Program. (Take notice, other states and churches!) 

Saturday morning the business of the convention called for 
the reports of committees. Here occurred an unusual incident. 
The State Superintendent had reported that eleven Negro 
churches, with over four hundred members and seven ministers, 
had applied for fellowship with the Universalist Church. Dis- 
cussion followed. A committee of three was appointed to confer 
with these churches and, if found advisable, recommend that they 
be admitted to fellowship. And this was not all—the convention 
elected an authorized delegate to the conference on interracial 
relations to be held in the state this winter. 

It was the report of the Committee on Resolutions, however, 
that made this a real convention. Atter much eloquence had 
been expended, it found that the abolition of capital punishment 
was favored, that punishment should be made to fit the criminal, 
and the right of parents to bring into the world more children 
uhan they were able or willing to care for was denied. 

The thing that most attracted the attention of the press, 
however, was the sense of outraged justice expressed in the 
‘ollowing resolution: ‘‘We deplore the tactics of certain lawyers 
and judges in arousing prejudice against witnesses and defendents 
in court because of religious views. So-called orthodoxy is not 
a test of one’s credibility as a witness.”’ 

Then came the wonderful program of Saturday night with 
addresses by two of our young people, and one by Mrs. Swift 
of Greensboro, on ‘‘The North Carolina Child in Industry.” 

Sunday morning the church was filled to overflowing and 


exc 


many even could not get in. Sunday afternoon, the memorial 
service and a sermon by Rev. Ordell E. Bryant brought to a close 
a most successful convention. 
* * * 
THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 
The Parable of the Red Cherry 


Once upon a time there was a keeper of a Cafeteria, who also 
studied more or less of Psychology. And he experimented with 
his Food on this wise. ne 

On a day he hung up a Large New Placard, saying, Cottage 
Cheese, ten pence. But he had no Cottage Cheese in sight, 
save the Placard only. And he did not have one request for 
Cottage Chesee that day. 

And on the next day he prepared Ten Plates of Cottage 
Cheese, and he displayed them, and he sold four or five of them. 

And the next day he prepared Twenty Plates of Cottage 
Cheese; and under each order of Cottage Cheese he placed a 
Green Lettuce Leaf, and on the top of each order of Cottage 
Cheese he sprinkled a little Red Paprika. And he sold them all. 
And from that time forth he served Cottage Cheese with Lettuce 
Leaf below and Paprika above? and he did a Thriving Busi- 
ness. 

And on a day he prepared Forty Fruit Salads, and they 
were all of the same sort. And they had each of them a Lettuce 
Leaf below, and upon it were cut Apple, and Orange, and Grape 
Fruit and Pine-Apple and Grapes. And when the Forty Fruit 
Salads were ready and placed upon a table, he took Twenty Red 
Cherries and put one Red Cherry on the top of each of half of the 
Salads. And the Twenty Fruit Salads with the Red Cherries 
on the top were all sold when but three had been sold that had 
no Red Cherry there. 

Now speaking for myself, I do not like India-Rubber Red 
Cherries, and I seldom eat them when they come to me with 
any food. Notwithstanding, I think that even I perhaps would 
have been attracted by the Color and have myself reached for 
one of the Fruit Salads with an Indestructible Red Cherry on 
the top. 

And I considered the wisdom of the Cafeteria man, and 
I thought that the owners of Cafeterias were wiser in their gen- 
eration than some men in Intellectual and Spiritual Pursuits. 
For I have known Parents who serve unto their children good 
and nutritious compounds of Duty and Requirement, but who 
never adorn the task with a Red Cherry of interest and pleasure. 

And I have known Teachers who have the ability to impart 
to any conceivable subject a Deep Aspect of Solemnity, and 
whose lessons even on the most interesting subjects are Deadly 
Dull. And they never learn the value of topping out the subject 
with a Red Cherry. And half the Pulpits of the land are filled 
with men of God whose doctrine is a trifle more than half right, 
but who have no aptitude in putting a Red Cherry on the top 
of their sermons. And I said, Were it not for his study that 
leadeth him to employ the Red Cherry, the Cafeteria man 
would go broke; and I do not wonder that some of the prophets 
of the Lord do likewise, and teachers and parents beside. 

So, beloved, when I sit at thy table, and thou servest me the 
Half of a Great Big Grape Fruit, drop in a Red Cherry. I shall 
not’eat it, but I shall enjoy the Grape Fruit the more for seeing 
it. And likewise when thou givest unto me a Fruit Salad or an 
Hard Duty. 

* * * 

Religion has failed! Yes, the religion of another man has 
failed to save me. But it has saved him. We speak of the 
past with pity and reprobation, but through the enormities, 
evils, and temptations of the past, saints and heroes slipped 
into heaven. There is no spot in Hurope but has been a battle- 
field; there is no religion, no church, no sect, no year of history, 
but has served men to rise by, to scale the walls of heaven, and 
enter into the banquets of angels. Our fathers are saved. 
The same, precisely the same, conflicts have always stood as 
now, with slight shiftings of scene and costume.—From ‘“‘The 
Heart of Emerson’s Journals,”’ edited by Bliss Perry. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


A JAPANESE JOINS THE LEADER FAMILY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I thank you very much for sending me sample copies of 
Christian Leader. I read it. Though it is too hard for my Eng- 
lish knowledge, I like it very much. 

Please pardon me to become a member of “the Leader’s 
family,” but as I am very poor student I can not pay much 
than one or two month’s payment at one time. 

Then if you know of a magazine (Christian) easy than the 
Leader, please tell me name, place, and address of publishing 
offce of it. 

And if you know some one who has some interest of my 
country, please tell me address of one, I think I will letter to one. 

Very truly yours, 
K. Sumi. 


We welcome this brother. We fear we are the ‘‘easiest’’ 
journal, but we will try to be more easy. 
‘ The Editor. 
* * 
GOOD-BY TO THE STETSONS 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

By good fortune I happened to be in Seattle at the same time 
that the Stetsons were sailing, so I had the happy chance to say 
bon voyage. It was my first sight of Stetson, although I felt that 
I knew him through the columns of the Leader. I was glad to see 
both these long distance missionaries of ours. While the friend 
who accompanied me was talking to Stetson, I was sizing him 
up to see if he was of the old school type missionary such as in- 
evitably is pictured with a long smileless face, umbrella and 
somber clothes. He is a live one—he will do. I mean he will 
do good and not merely do time. 

Mrs. Stetson told me of some last minute purchases. Desks 
for the children. These representatives of ours have to be school 
teachers for their own kiddies, for there is no English school 
available for them. When I thought of these unusual conditions 
to be met I was glad that I had sent along the big Edison vic- 
trola to add a bit of home to their distinctly Japanese surround- 
ings. Perhaps it is telling tales out of school when I tell you that 
this brown-eyed lady missionary expressed herself as a bit glad 
to have her children removed from this swiftly moving age of 
ours here in America. Thank fortune I culled out and did not 
send some of the jazz records which my own children insist are 
good music and further insist my generation can not appreciate. 
For the sake of peace and quiet, so that said records may not be 
played, I always admit the latter. 

The time with the Stetsons made me realize that since they 
go out to do the important work for us we at home ought not to 
forget them now that they are out of sight. Merely to have 
them in mind—that is not worth much. An occasional letter 
or a good book will help lots to keeps the hometies fresh. It takes 
brave souls and venturesome souls to do what they are doing. 
I confess I could not measure up to it. ‘So I honor them all the 
more. 

George F. Miller. 

Los Angeles, Cal. 

Peat 


A SHAME TO “‘DENY’’ HALL SPACE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In spite of your amazingly transparent editorial attack 
upon Frank Hall, I think you should obtain and print his address 
in full. I heard him deliver it at Canton on Thursday evening. 
I do not agree with all of it, but it is magnificent in its sweep and 
conclusiveness. Here is a man using his head. He clarifies. He 
is terribly in earnest. He has been in the forefront of this mat- 
ter for many years. He speaks from experience. He uses the 
laboratory method with great effectiveness. It is a shame to 
deny him the pages of the Leader. 

Put in pamphlet form and widely circulated, its ideas iter- 
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ated and reiterated from our pulpits, I am sure would enhearten 
many an indifferent Universalist and materially tone up many an 
anaemic church. { 

We have been told so many times that the other churches — 
have caught up with us (which, by the way, is not true) that — 
many laymen and some ministers are for giving up and giving 
over. 

Dr. Hall challenges us to hold on to our birthright, not to — 
submit to mob clamor, not to haul down our flag. There is 
tonic in his every gesture. His address virtually saved the New 
York State Convention from vacuity, vapidity and irrelevance. 

If you would do one thing at this particular juncture that 
shall give heart to our whole enterprise, you should show your 
own fine spirit of devotion and liberalism by obtaining and — 
forthwith printing that great address, that it may speak for it- 
self. ; 

Moreover, you should print this letter. 

Harry Enos Rouillard. 

Oneonta, N. Y 

* * 


THAT GRAVEYARD STORY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

To-day I heard one woman say to another, 
this week he tells about repairing an old graveyard. Doesn’t 
sound very interesting, does it? Well, it is. You know he 
simply can’t help making anything interesting that he unde 
takes to write up. Just can’t help himself!” 

And I didn’t notice that any one rose up to dispute her dic- 


“ce 


. « anda 


tum. 
I hope the writer of ‘“‘A Personal Letter’ won’t rule out 
“Reactions.” Why, I, for one—a serious minded body in a 
needy world—even waste my time reading ‘‘Cracklings!’’ 
I would be good, but not so good and saintly would I be 
That folks should need to smoke a glass to safely look at me. 

ie: 


* * 


A NEW MOVEMENT FOR PEACE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I trust you will grant space in your magazine for the pre- 
sentation of a few facts concerning a recent move toward perma: 
nent peace which bids fair to create a stir throughout the world. 
This move takes the form of a petition for Universal Disarma- 
ment, originated by the Women’s International League for ~ 
Peace and Freedom, which is to be presented to the next disarma- 
ment conference when that body meets in Geneva in 1931 0 
19382, very probably next year. 

Possibly all your readers know that the International Head- 
quarters of the W. I. L. P. F. are at Geneva; but not many © 
outside the membership know that this League has working sec- — 
tions in twenty-six countries and co-operates with peace groups: 
and individual peace workers in other countries where no section 
has been organized. The petition referred to is printed in many | 
different languages, so that its distribution will be world-wide, 
and there is no doubt that its signatories will mount into the 
millions. j 

Already this movement nee received most favorable com- 
ment from many sources. It offers every person who desires 
peaceful settlement of international difficulties an opportunity 
to prove that that desire comes from genuine conviction and not 
superficial sentiment, by merely affixing his signature to th 
document. Copies of the petition can be obtained on request 
from the Washington headquarters of the United States’ section 
of the Women’s International League, 1805 H Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. All copies circulated in this country aré 
printed in English, French and German, and there is space fo! 
ten signatures on each sheet. 

So here is one little thing that thousands of persons can d 
to help bring about the condition they say they wish should pre 
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vail. Send for one or two copies of the petition and get ten 
signatures to each. Ifthe number of signatures presented to the 
conference is only a minority of those in all lands who declare 
themselves to be friends of peace, such a huge petition might 
well be the determining factor that would induce the delegates 
to the convention to take steps that would cause governments 
to turn definitely toward the goal of actual disarmament. For 
any government must yield to the pressure of an aroused, un- 
compromising public opinion. In that lies the hope of the world. 

Would not any one be peculiar, even if a non-believer in the 

efficacy of petitions, who would refuse to aid our world in its 
struggle to free itself from the shackles of war by withholding his 
name in this case? For it must be distinctly understood that 
there is no question of principle involved. The issue is strictly 
non-partisan. Every one wants peace—or says he does— 
whether, Republican, or Democrat, or Single-Taxer, or of any other 
political faith. No one has to go contrary to any political tenet 
in becoming a signatory to a petition which requests total and 
universal disarmament. Many might hesitate to sign one de- 
manding disarmament for one’s own country as an example for 
other countries to follow; but world disarmament is the goal to 
be attained if the curse of war is to be banished from mankind. 

The Commercial and Financial Chronicle, one of the most 
conservative financial organs in the country, quoted the entire 
petition and published a long editorial in which it said: ““The work 
is good and ought to be prosecuted vigorously.” ... ‘The 
women of the world ought all to sign these petitions, for they are 
the first and the last losers.” 

Let us add to that by saying that men also should sign, and 
for more reasons than we can take space to enumerate. Let us 
feel encouraged, too, by the knowledge that the immense senti- 
ment for peace is rapidly becoming an unyielding conviction. 
If our citizens bestir themselves, they can roll up a list of signa- 
tories that will make the world pause and will leave no possible 
question as to the deep and unanimous desire of our people that 
peace shall prevail and endure forever. 

Lydia G. Wentworth. 

Brookline, Mass. 

* * 


THAT ALABAMA WEDDING 


To the Editor of the Leader: 
Thanks for the charming account of ‘‘Mary’s’’ wedding. 
Its word pictures were so vivid I could see every incident of the 
delightful event. Since “Mary” is now to be a resident of my 
state, I hope to see her sometimes. 
Almira L. Cheney. 
Elkhart, Ind. 


* * 


THE LADIES OF FRAMINGHAM 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

A few weeks ago the Leader published a letter in which the 
writer stated that during the summer many of our churches 
were practically dead. 

I think if the writer had called any Friday at Bethany Uni- 
versalist Church, Framingham, Mass., he would have had proof 
that at least one department of this church was very much alive. 
Probably many know that last February Bethany Church was 
practically destroyed by fire. This necessitated the installation 
of a new organ; it also meant that funds must be raised for its 
payment, but the question was, how? The answer came from 
the ladies’ association. They at once voted to purchase and 
install a new electric organ, assuming entire cost. 

Again that question, how was the extra money to be earned? 

As an experiment, the church kitchen was made to fulfill 
its mission in life and on Friday of each week, since June, from 
6.30 a.m. to 4 p.m., a group of women have been busy frying 
doughnuts for public sale; and from the small beginning of an 
output of thirty dozen, with the goal set for fifty, they have 
gone over the top and are now disposing of over one hundred 
dozen a week to satisfied customers. 

The association is also making patchwork quilts, copying the 


old patterns of great grandmothers’ day; yes, and selling them, 
too. (Want one?) 

They are also making a tercentenary quilt, which is not only 
inscribed with the autographs of many noted people of the country, 
but chronicles many interesting historical and other events. 
This unique and beautiful quilt will, no doubt, in time become a 
cherished heirloom. Several gifts have been gratefully re- 
ceived for the organ fund and many plans are being made to 
increase the fund. 

While this all means hard work, the women of Bethany 
church will carry on until the finish, for not even a fire or hot 
frying pan can squelch them. 

Me CaS. 


Framingham, Mass. 
* * 


NIGGARDLY GIVING AND NEW PACKARDS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Lucia Ames Mead opened up a great question in ‘“‘Getting 
Money’s Worth” in a recent issue of the Christian Leader. 

That so-called Christian people are squandering untold 
wealth in useless and in some cases vicious luxury, is the disgrace 
of America. It is time that all Christians, and especially Uni- 
versalists who put so much emphasis upon human brotherhood, 
should realize that it is wicked to waste nioney when millions of 
our brothers and sisters are suffering for the common necessities 
of life. 

This is one subject upon which the teaching of Jesus is clear 
and emphatic, but it is one that only soapbox orators dare dis- 
cuss. Thesin of Dives was that he was clothed in purple and fine 
linen and fared sumptuously every day while beggars at his gate 
were starving. This is the national sin of America. One of 
the outstanding features of our present financial depression is the 
reckless display of luxury by those unaffected by the depression. 

In the picture of the last judgment, Jesus taught the same 
lesson. Those who were condemned were those who lived in 
selfish comfort unmindful of the hungry, the naked and the suf- 
fering ones all about them. ; 

I think that no one calling himself a Christian has any right 
to spend a hundred thousand dollars for jewelry or furniture or 
clothes. It is contrary to the whole spirit of the teaching of 
Jesus. 

But the rich are not the only offenders. The middle classes 
probably waste more money in useless luxuries in the aggregate 
than do the rich, but it is harder to draw any hard and fast lines 
here. It is easy to say it is wicked to spend a million dollars 
for jewelry or furniture or clothes, but it is not so eask to say it 
is wicked to spend a thousand dollars for jewelry or furniture or 
clothes. 

There is nothing wrong per se in buying a ten thousand dol- 
lar home, or spending two thousand dollars furnishing that home 
or spending five hundred dollars a year for clothes, but if doing 
any or all of these things means that a person gives nothing or 
next to nothing to any unselfish purpose then it becomes wrong. 
Every Christian above the poverty line should give something 
to both religion and philanthropy. If buying a Packard means 
niggardly giving, one had better ride in a Ford. If buying a 
hundred dollar coat means reducing one’s church subscription, 
one had better buy a little cheaper one. 

L. A. Swan. 

Los Angeles, Cal. 

* * 


LET QUESTIONS OF THE DAY ALONE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Ministers should let the questions of the day alone, especial- 
ly when they deal with politics. How many ministers know 
economies and sociology? Nearly all of our political questions 
are full of high explosive for the church. I like the Leader, but 
sometimes it goes too close to the line of what it is proper to dis- 
cuss. 

A. W. 

Birmingham, Ala. 
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The General Convention at Work 


THE ROUND-TABLE THAT NEVER MET-EXCEPT 
IN THOUGHT 


Georgene E. Bowen 
(Cone’uded) 


‘And are you sure they are better for it?” 

Now Miss Hathaway has the floor. She has seen more and 
longer service than any of our living missionaries. If we can 
not believe her whom can we believe? I know what she would 
say because I have heard her say it so many times. 

“Oh, if you could only go around with me visiting the homes 
of our Blackmer Home girls and our other Christian wemen! 
You would never doubt that Christian thought and life has 
meant everything on earth to the home if you could enter it and 
see for yourself. It makes the father thoughtful and kind to his 
wife and children. It keeps him faithful to the single standard 
of life. It brings him closer in companionship and love to the 
home. A real Christian Japanese neither smokes nor drinks, 
because he can not reconcile these two habits with true Chris- 
tianity. Therefore the Christian father conserves his money for 
family use. j 

“The Christian mother is almost a different being from a 
non-Christian mother. Her face is brighter, for within her heart 
is hope. There is certainty and assurance behind everything 
she does because she knows she is a child of the Living God; 
whatever she does counts in eternal values and what she is 
is known to Him. She brings little children into the world 
not as a mere mechanism of creation, but with a vision of her 
part in the creation of human souls. We often find the Chris- 
tian mother in surroundings which are deplorable and seem- 
ingly unbearable, but one never finds her soul utterly conquered 
by them. She hears Christ’s voice above the tumult saying: 
‘I am the resurrection and the life: he that believeth on me, 
though he were dead, yet shall he live.’ ‘Be of good cheer, I 
have overcome the world.’ 

“The little children brought up under Christian influence are 
in general physically stronger, strange as it may seem, because 
Christianity and child-care and education go hand in hand. 
The Christian Church does much to educate its mothers to feed, 
clothe and care for their little ones. Babies are the same the 
world over, and therefore the Japanese child, as our own child, 
needs the tender hand of Christ upon his head and the thought 
behind his favorite song, ‘Jesus loves me, this I know.’ Just a 
week or a month in a Christian kindergarten or Sunday school 
often transforms the attitude of a little child in his home to such 
an extent that the mother makes a special trip to the school to 
tell his teacher and to thank her. Thrice blessed is the little one 
who lives in a home where Christian love dwells and is able 
from observation to know what the fatherly love of God must be 
like.” 

Miss Downing says: ‘‘They must gradually become better 
because of Christian teaching. Christ is the highest ideal; 
therefore his leadership must result in more ideal life.” 

“Are they better for our teaching?” repeats Mrs. Cary. 
“You can not see groups of Christian women in their large meet- 
ings with their radiant faces, their earnest, sincere prayers and 
doubt that it has brought joy, inspiration, uplift into their lives. 

“You can not see such cases as Shidara San (our young 
man studying for the Universalist ministry), or my Hanakada 
San doing wonderful work under the W. C. T. U., general head 
of a whole district of Sunday schools, lecturing to thousands of 
people on temperance and purity and acting as secretary for 
Miss Ryan, and other cases that you can describe, without 
knowing that they are better. You can not see Christian 
thought beginning to permeate the life of Japan, even somewhat 
the business life, and doubt it.”’ 

It would be interesting if we all could tell personal instances 
and experiences in observing the wonderful change that has 
come over the lives of many of our Japanese friends. Suffice it 


here to say that each-of us has seen the greatest of all miracles 
performed innumerable times before our eyes—the rebirth of a 
human heart through the influence of Christ. 2 : 

“Do you not think that the influence of Western teachers | 
and missionaries in China had its important bearing on the :} 
Revolution there?” i 

“Tt did,” asserts Dr. Cary. “It is a pity it was not the ‘ 
only influence. Russian propoganda, money, arms, and am- ~ 
munition have had a weightier influence, unfortunately, since: . 
the revolution started. The revolution is not wholly bad. The 
problem of any revolutionary government in China is tremend- 
ously difficult and complicated. The present Nanking govern- — 
ment—faulty as it is—may yet develop into a stable government 4 
for the country.” 5 

Miss Downing recommends that we see “China’s Real : 
Revolution,”’ mission study book of a few years back. 

“What of it?” asks Mrs. Cary. “Monarchies have been ~ 
falling everywhere. America began with revolution. Western — 
thought has reached the East, of course, but the Chinese could a 
hardly have gone on forever as they were anyway. e 

I should like to add that Western teachers and missionaries 
were responsible in the same sense that ministers and school — 
teachers who educate children to appreciate better things are — 
responsible for wars and uprisings. A great chemistry teacher — 
may have two pupils in his class, and he may expend every ener- — 
gy in teaching the great truths and fundamentals of chemistry © 
to both pupils. One pupil may go forth and discover radium 
and the other may go forth and invent a new poison gas. Is — 
the teacher to be blamed for the poison gas? A teacher may ~ 
do his best to teach and present to others the greatest truths he — 
knows, but the pupil must go forth and apply them. If man’s © 
mind and heart are evil he can pervert and adulterate the most 
sacred things on earth. 

That’s just the reason for placing more Christian teachers, 
and still more, not only in Japan but in every other nation of ~ 
the world, that they may develop and awaken the heart of man ~ 
in proportion as he is advancing economically and educationally. ~ 

* * 


LETTER FROM DR. H.M. CARY TO DR. ETZ 


The Stetsons came day before yesterday. They look 
splendid, and it is especially good to see Clifford looking so much ; | 
younger and no longer the tired man who went home last year. 

On Thursday I was in Yokohama to see a student off for — 
college, and I went around to the Dollar Line office and asked 
when the McKinley would get in. They told me 6.30 a. m. and f 
I said ‘‘Bad News.” It meant that we had to get up veryshortly 
after four. I woke up, without an alarm, to a rainy morning; © 
dressed and ate, and started with Regina. Mrs. Cary had to i) 
teach. I got Alfreda to substitute for me. When we reached 
the pier no boat was in sight although we were a few minutes __ 
late. It did not dock until 8.30. As it drew slowly in, we had | 
some difficulty in picking out the Stetsons, but finally located | 
them. I did not recognize Clifford until the last. He looked so — 
much stouter. It was great to shake hands with them and meet iI 
people so glad to get back. All but Clifford, and Mr. Ito and — 
Mr. Terasawa, came on ahead and left him to get the goods 
through customs. Clifford came home about three hours later 
and we went on talking, and talked until none of us could keep — 
an eye open. Saturday morning we started talking again and 
talked practically all day except when they were at the Home 
for lunch. At night we had a little reception here and had a fine © 
time. To-day they started for Shizuoka in order to see the folks 
there on Sunday,when more of them are free. They will dine 
with the Terasawas and sleep in their own house to-night. — 
Going home seems to work miracles with people. Weare hop- | 
ing that it may make a corresponding improvement in us. We 
feel fine now, but hope to feel a lot finer after seeing all of you, 
and the children. 


| 
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Christianity Yesterday and To-day. 


‘The Primitive Church. By Burnett H. 
Streeter. (Macmillan. $2.50.) 


‘Christ in the Ancient World. By T.R. 
Glover. (Yale Press. $1.50.) 


Eyeryman’s Story of the New Testa- 
ment. By A. Nairne. (Macmillan. 
$1.80.) 


‘an Emerging Christian Faith. By 
Justin Wroe Nixon. (Harper. $2.50.) 


Religion and the Modern World. By 
John H. Randall and John H. Randall, 
Jr. (F. A. Stokes. $1.50.) 


Canon Streeter adds to his reputation 
by the publication of this book; it is a 
further evidence of his versatility and 
courage. His is one of the freshest, and 
in a timeless sense youngest, minds in 
the Church of England, and he is gladly 
heard whenever he comes to the United 
States. In his Hewett Lectures delivered 
in Cambridge, Mass., he examines the 
origins of the Christian ministry so far as 
the New Testament can throw light on 
them. He frankly abandons the tradi- 
tional attitude, which in his judgment as 
in ours has had so much to do with the 
unhappy rivalries of the various branches 
of the Church. “For four hundred years 
theologians of rival churches have armed 
themselves to battle on the question of 
the Primitive Church. However great 
their reverence for scientific truth and his- 
toric fact, they have at least hoped that 
the result of their investigations would be 
to vindicate apostolic authority for the 
type of Church Order to which they were 
themselves attached. . . . But while each 
party to the dispute has been able to make 
out a case for his own view, he has never 
succeeded in demolishing the case of his 
‘opponent.”’ The explanation of this dead- 
lock, he has come to believe, is quite 
simple. “It is the uncriticised assump- 
tion, made by all parties to the controversy, 
that in the first century there existed a 
single type of Church Order.” Dr. 
Streeter finds, on the contrary, that 
there can be traced, in the New Testa- 
ment itself, an evolution in Church Order 
and that at the end of the first century 
there were Christian communities gov- 
erned in a variety of ways, some by an 
espiscopacy, some by what we call pres- 
byterian methods, some more nearly ap- 
proximating to the independent or con- 
gregational polity as we now know it. 
His book develops this thesis, which all 
who understand the present difficulties in 
the way of church union will recognize is 
of great importance. Careful scholarship, 
wise interpretation, broad charity under- 
lying all, these are the marks of this con- 
tribution to our understanding of the early 
church. 

Another English scholar, whose werk is 


Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


equally well known in this country, gave 
lectures at both Oberlin and Yale Divinity 
School about a year ago. As a classical 
scholar Dr. T. R. Glover has written au- 
thoritatively about the relation of the 
Christian movement to life and literature 
in the ancient world. In this little book 
he reviews the influences which shaped 
the thought and the character, the social 
relationships and the religious aspirations 
of the people of antiquity and with a sure 
touch exposes that which was peculiar to 
Christianity and which, in his judgment, 
alone determined its survival in the face 
of many rival ethical systems, philosophies, 
mystery cults, and skepticisms. ‘“‘The 
Christians came with a message of the 
highest conceivable morality to men and 
women who had failed to satisfy even the 
abridged standards of a pagan city... . 
They expected a response; they preached 
repentance and reformation; and people 
did respond, they repented and they lived 
new lives. . . . Something had changed 
them. As to what that was, the Christian 
made no secret.”’ In Jesus he had found a 
standard which can not be compared with 
the standard of Socrates or of any lesser 
figure of tradition. Besides the standard, 
he derived a motive and an incentive from 
his religion. ‘“‘The Christian emphasized 
the personalities of others and forgot the 
claims of his own self.”’ The Stoic tried to 
protect the self from the emotions that 
other selves would awaken in it and to se- 
cure tranquility. The Christian proved 
the paradox of Christ to be true, that he 
gained his soul by losing it. 

From many different angles Dr. Glover 
approaches his central question, and his 
judgment is that of one who has a first 
hand knowledge of the records of life in 
antiquity. The result of his survey is to 
show how in an exhausted world, a world 
that had lost its nerve, re-invigoration 
and vitalization came to men through con- 
tact with the vitality of Jesus, through 
an understanding of his conception of God, 
through faith in a God who “‘in accord 
with the old instinct to re-interpret God 
out of our experience, was more and more 
conceived in the character of Jesus.” 

Everyman’s Story of the New Testa- 
ment is a very interesting succession of 
comments upon the problem of seeking in 
the ancient documents for historic truth 
that shall have the certainty which an 
orthodox faith desires. It is hardly written 
for Everyman, nor even for the average 
reader of the New Testament, but those 
who have some familiarity with New 
Testament criticism will find it an in- 
structive experience to follow Dr. Nairne 
through his examination of the various 
reconstructions which scholarship has 
offered. The illustrations of the book are 
many and interesting, likely to arouse in 
the casual observer a desire to read the 


text. The chief difficulty the ordinary 
reader will have is in knowing just where 
he is at any given moment, but if he is 
patient he will reach a goal under Dr. 
Nairne’s leadership. 

Dr. Nixon opens his book on “An Emerg- 
ing Christian Faith” with the frank state- 
ment that the Christian religion needs a 
new house of faith. But he is quite ready 
to confess that this new house of faith will 
not appear suddenly through the magic 
offices of some encyclopedic thinker rub- 
bing the Aladdin’s lamp of philosophic 
speculation. ‘“‘Nothing less than a ven- 
ture upon thoughtful religion in the entire 
dedication of one’s soul, with all its ap- 
parently irreconcilable interests, will open 
the way to those insights which we crave.”’ 

The crux of our situation, Dr. Nixon 
finds in the question whether we can re- 
tain our faith in God. Our mechanistic, as 
contrasted with the personalistic, approach 
to Nature is producing a culture which is 
fundamentally alien to those of our his- 
toric Christian religion. In a very honest 
and searching chapter, the author makes 
his way to the conviction that when you 
examine the belief in God you come upon 
something which thrusts its roots down 
into human nature, below the levels of 
intellect, and draws its strength from the 
primitive forces which ensure man’s 
survival and progress. This beiief “unites 
richness of desire, simplicity of aim, com- 
plete co-operation with the environment, 
inward peace, and undiscourageable hope 
with the power to endure to the utter- 
most.”” Dr. Nixon pays his respects to 
the finest features of humanism, its em- 
phasis upon the mood of experiment in 
the moral and spiritual world and the 
open-eyed search for truth in every realm, 
its refusal to postpone the battle with 
evil, and its determination to test religious 
truth by the human values which that 
truth helps us to realize. But its weakness 
is as clear to him. He feels that it is “dis- 
tilled from books rather than from the 
experience of plain people.” And he 
quotes with approval the judgment of 
Hocking, that “‘no determination to be a 
lover of life, no resolve to fight down desire, 
or grief, or regret, or aversion, no attempt 
to transform one’s own nature, can suc- 
ceed by dint of the effortful will alone.” 
He finds it indequate both as a philosophy 
and as a regimen for spiritual health. 

If any considerable number of men in 
busy pastorates are doing a fraction of 
the careful reading and honest thinking 
that Dr. Nixon is evidently making it his 
practise to do, we can be very hopeful 
of the leadership the churches will once 
again exert in the moral life and spiritual 
development: of our people. Familiarity 
with the significant literature of our own 
time, a large understanding of the ex- 
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MINNESOTA CONVENTION 


The Women’s Universalist Missionary 
Association of Minnesota held its annual 
convention at the Church of the Redeemer, 
Minneapolis, on Oct. 2 and 3, with an 
average attendance of forty members, 
every church being well represented. 

Our retiring president, Mrs. H. C. Coy- 
entry, notwithstanding a severe illness, 
has couragiously and tactfully carried us 
through two years of earnest work and 
we are very glad to know that she is to 
remain on the Board. 

It was a pleasure to have our thoughts 
turned from our problems, and a privilege 
to listen to the brief but beautiful and in- 
spiring messages from Dr. Earle and Dr. 
Ktz. 

We are starting another year with re- 
newed hopes and a resolve to carry on 
under the guidance of our new president, 
Mrs. Dora Carter. 


* * 
ILLINOIS CONVENTION 


The Universalist Women’s Missionary 
Association met in Convention at Urbana, 
Tll., Saturday, Sept. 27. The sessions 
were presided over by the president, Mrs. 
Kelley. Reports were given and accepted 
by the officers and chairmen of standing 
committees. 
couraging amount was raised for the Clara 
Barton Endowment Fund through the 
untiring efforts of Mrs. Fisher. 

All four organizations of the Church 
combined at 11 o’clock to hear the key- 
note address by Mrs. Lucy D. Baldwin of 
Elgin, on the mission study book, “‘Be- 
tween the Americas.’”’ The joining of the 
organizations for this meeting proved to 
be most enjoyable,and successful. 

The Friendship luncheon was held at 
the Presbyterian Church. Miss Carson, 
who has jbeen of so much help to Miss 
Powell at Friendly House, told in an in- 
formal way many interesting facts of her 
work with the mountain people. 

The afternoon session was devoted to 
reports and the election of officers. Mrs. 
Nellie G. Kelley was re-elected president 
of the Association. 

* * 


PUBLIC MEETING 


It takes more than the damp weather of 
Oct. 16 to dampen the ardor and interest 
of the women of the Massachusetts Mis- 
sion Circles who gathered in the beautiful 
and historic church at Gloucester, to the 
number of 168 for the first Public Meeting 
of the 1930-1931 season. 

The program as previously announced 
was carried out. The outstanding feature 
was the address of Miss Georgene Bowen, 
who has lately returned from five years of 
service as our missionary in the Blackmer 
Home ia Japan. The charming manner, 


A very substantial and en-— 


devout spirit and enthusiasm with which 
she told her story of the accomplishments 
of those years and the outlook for the fu- 
ture, thrilled her hearers. Surely no one 
could have gone home without a clearer 
understanding of our work at the Black- 
mer Home and Dojin House and a deeper 
interest in it. 

Beautiful musie during the day was 
furnished by Miss Holway of the Gloucester 
church and Mrs. Lowe of the Church of 
the Redemption, Boston. 

At noon a delicious luncheon was served 
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by the women of the Gloucester parish, 
and during the fellowship hour that fol- . 
lowed every one had an opportunity to — 
meet Miss Bowen. 

Among the women attending were twelve 
members of the State Board, three mem- 
bers of the national board, and a past 
president of both the state and national - 
organizations, and four women who at- — 
tended the centennial celebration of the or- _ 
ganization of the Gloucester church in 
1870. 

Altogether the day was one of much 
pleasure and profit, and all will look for- 
ward eagerly to the next Public Meeting — 
which will be held with the Somerville 
Circle on Nov. 20. 


— 


Secteahey tev erard, 


Conducted by Dorothy Tilden Spoerl and M. A. Kapp 


THE BLIND MEN AND THE ELE- 
PHANT 

Masaharue Anesaki in Volume VIII of 
“The Mythology of All Races’ quotes 
the following story which he attributes to 
India. ‘‘A didactic tale of higher mean- 
ing,” he says, “‘is the rather familiar story 
of the ‘Blind Men Who Met with an Ele- 
phant;’ it is intended to teach the fool- 
ishness of sectarian strife and the danger 
of taking a half-truth for the whole. The 
story is of Indian origin and is frequently 
used by Buddhist teachers. Several blind 
men once fell to discussing what an elephant 
was like. They could not agree, and de- 
termined to test the accuracy of their 
respective conceptions by a first-hand 
examination of a real elephant. They had 
themselves led up to an elephant, and each 
man put forth his hands to feel the animal. 
The first man got hold of one of the beast’s 
huge legs and said that an elephant was 
like the stem of a giant tree; another felt 
the trunk and he said that the elephant 
was much like a snake; the third man 
climbed up on the back of the elephant 
and he found the animal to be like a little 
hill; the fourth took hold of the tail and 
insisted that the elephant was like a ‘hos- 
su,’ a duster made of hair. The experience 
of the blind men teaches us that the great 
truths of cosmic existence can never be 
grasped from a single point of view.” 

There is a lesson of real value in this 
age old fable for the young people of to- 
day. How easy it is for us to say, “I 
know that this thing is so, because I have 
seen it,” when perhaps if we had looked 
more closely, or more carefully, we would 
have seen that it was not so. How easy 
it is for us to form a biased viewpoint by 
reading only one side of a subject, and 
then to say, ‘Oh, I have read a great deal 
on that question. I know that I am 
right.”’ 

That this is done even to-day is readily 
illustrated by an experience of the Young 
People’s Christian Union last winter. 
Certain officers in various speeches, ar- 
ticles, or letters, gave their views on specific 


subjects before the organization, and soon 
many of the older people in the denomina- ~ 
tion were clamoring to know why the ~ 
Young People’s Christian Union was 
standing for these things. It was not the — 
Young People’s Christian Union, it was | 
oniy two or three of the young people in © 
it, yet their action had been taken as — 
representing the whole. : 
Now what is the lesson for those who — 
are to-day members of the Young People’s ; 
Christian Union, or any other organiza- : 
tion? First, the initial glance at any H 
subject can not tell you in reality what © 4 
that subject is, or what it’s meaning is. 
Second, we must learn to discrimin eel 
so that when we have arrived at any given ~ 
conclusion we can judge with a fair degree ~ 
of accuracy whether we have a whole © 
truth, or only a partial one. : 
To consider the first conclusion we must — : 
realize that it means this: the Young : 
People’s Christian Union which is profiting — 
from the story that the Buddhist has_ 
learned from centuries is the Union which © 
is putting time enough on the devotional — 
meeting so that something of real value 
can come from it. The half prepared de- — 
votional meeting, in which not even the 
leader has any real interest, is the thing 
that will kill our organization in the end if 
we do not do away with it. If we can 
learn not to select subjects unless they — 
are worth discussing; if we can learn not © 
to accept the responsibility of conducting a | 
meeting unless we will put the requisite 
amount of time on it; and if we will learn to — 
listen carefully to what is said, so as to be — 
able to take part in the discussion with at 
least a small knowledge of the subject, we 
will discover a way to make devotional 
meetings both interesting and worthwhile. 
And then the second part of our lesson 
will come almost without effort. For when 
one has learned to know a subject before 
making decisions; when one has learned to 
judge a subject on the merits of its own ar- 
guments without reference to his prejudices 
or his desires; then, indeed, one can dis- 
criminate between truth and half-truth. 
| 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


SOME THING WE WISH WE 
KNEW 


We wish we knew: 

1. Just how many, people in our church 

schools have read and used the material 
about Japan given on this page during the 
past month. 
» 2, Just how many schools’ have given a 
‘lesson on Japan for two or three Sundays, 
using some such plan as that we sent to 
superintendents and ministers. 

3. Just how many Universalist children 
and young people know the names of Miss 
Downing and Mr. Teresawa and something 
about what they are doing for us. 

4, Just what plan your school has made 
to secure some offering for our work in 
Japan from every single member of the 
church school. 

5. Just how much more friendship for 
Japan is felt among our people because 
these things have been done. 

MORE CHRISTMAS SUGGESTIONS 
For Children 


“Santa’s Helpers” by Eleanor Cameron. 
A play for children from six to eight years, 
Suitable for week-day presentation. Dolls, 
tin soldiers, fairies, rabbits, and other 
figures of childish fantasy make up the 
east. Long speeches are assigned to a few 
elders. Found with other helpful holiday 
material in Many-a-Way tor Christmas 
Day; Walter Baker Co., 41 Winter St., 
Boston. 60 cents. 

“Three Christmas Wishes,’ by Caroline 
Penniman. Requires three interiors. Mar- 
adel, aselfish little girl, is taught aprecious 
lesson in a delightful manner by Santa 
Claus and the Christmas fairies. For 
week-day presentation. Pilgrim Press, 
14 Beacon St., Boston. 15 cents. 

“The Least of These,” by E. Wilson and 
E. Field. Here is yet another dramatiz- 
ation of Tolstoi’s ‘‘Where Love Is,” ad- 
mirably suited to Juniors, Intermediates or 
Seniors. Martin, the old cobbler, an 
apple vender, boys and girls, tell once 
again\this familiar and touching story. 
Pilgrim Press, 14 Beacon St., Boston. 
50 cents. 

“The Christmas Flowers,” by Esther 
Willard Bates. This is not a new produc- 
tion, but one which gains in popularity as 
each Christmas season comes. Walter 
Baker Co., 41 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 
85 cents. Royalty $5.00. 

“The Christmas Story” by Rita Benton. 
Planned for Juniors and Intermediates, 
yet telling the Christmas story in a familiar 
way. Pilgrim Press, 14 Beacon fit., Bos- 
ton. 15 cents. 

“Christmas Everywhere,” by Ruth 
Nickel. Splendid for the advancement of 
world brotherhood. Takes in children of 
Europe and the Orient. Includes any- 
where from 15 to 50 children. United 
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Lutheran Publication House, 1228 Spruce 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 10 cents. 

“When the Christmas Star Shone,” by 
Copenhaver and Cronk. Another pre- 
sentation stressing world friendship, in- 
cluding Japanese, Chinese, Indian, Negro, 
Hindu, Korean, African, Syrian, ete. 
Also includes sick, blind, working, slum, 
and other children of our own country. 
Can use a large number in cast. United 
Lutheran Publication House, 1228 Spruce 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 5 cents. 

‘Short Pageants for the Sunday School,’’ 
by Laurs Copenhaver, contains several 
good suggestions. One pageant shows the 
lesson in which Marna, a girl of to-day, 
learns the Christmas message through 
episodes played by groups of slum chil- 
dren, Japanese girls, mountain children; 
and wise men, who turn out to be the 
Sunday School Superintendent, a mis- 
sionary, and a Bible teacher. Original 
and significant; delightfully humorous. 
Pilgrim Press, 14 Beacon St., Boston. 
$1.50. Also Richard R. Smith, Inc. 


* * 
BOOKS TO HELP OUR WORKERS 


“Short Pageants for the Sunday School,’’ 
Laura S. Copenhaver. Richard R. Smith, 
Ine. Price, $1.50. 

This is an excellent collection of short 
plays requiring from ten to fifteen minutes 
to present. Most explicit directions are 
given for costuming and producing. 

The collection includes several with the 
missionary emphasis, some that teach 
World Brotherhood, one on Stewardship, 
and one each for Christmas and Easter 
which depart from conventional lines and 
yet are most effective. 

The author has had large experience in 
such work, and keeps her material within 


the range of the practical, at the same time 
presenting ideals in a heautiful fashion. 

“More Primary Worship Programs,” 
Mary Kirkpatrick Berg. Richard R. 
Smith, Ine. Price, $1.75. 

The primary leader who is always look- 
ing for new material for worship programs 
will welcome this book. It includes forty 
story programs, grouped by months. 
For example, January has the general 
theme, “‘Peace and Good Will,” and the 
four topics are “Remembering Christ- 
mas,” “Obeying Jesus’ Rule,” “How to 
End a Quarrel,” “Being Friends.” The 
great theme of peace is presented in the 
light of the experiences of primary chil- 
dren. 

Throughout the book, the prayers are 
brief and simple, and introduced in a way 
to give them meaning to children. A su- 
pervisor of a primary department will find 
the book a real friend in need. 

* oo 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


The church school at Mt. Pleasant, Ta., 
like many of our schools, has a Birthday 
Bank. Each year, the school chooses the 
purpose for which the money shall be 
used. This year, the vote was to give it 
for help to ‘‘Some Struggling Sunday 
School.”’ It was forwarded to our office 
and we gladly add it to the funds by which 
we aid such schools. Miss Charlotte 
Davis wrote us a nice letter telling about 
the gift. She says: ‘“‘We have a fine little 
school, but we owe a great deal to Mrs. 
Daler.” 


At Headquarters we are much interested 
in the many calls from workers in other 
denominations for the superintendent’s 
note-book, fillers and for the Graded List 
of Approved Textbooks. 


“Firelight”’ for Oct. 19 has a charming 
story of Japan taken from ‘“‘The Daughter 
of the Samurai,” and a sketch of the au- 
thor, Mme. Sugimoto. These weekly 
story papers often contain most helpful 
material for class work. ; 

ok * 


THEY DON’T KNOW 


Rev. Charles Haney tells the following 
good story which is typical of the dear 
friend we all miss so much, Rev. Charles 
Conklin, D. D. Mr. Haney was scolding 
about some peopie who did not make any 
effort to help in the campaign for the 
Doolittle Home. ‘I was pretty mad,” 
says Mr. Haney, “‘and was saying so quite 
forcibly when I felt Dr. Conklin’s hand on 
my shoulder and he said, ‘Charles, they 
don’t know what they are missing.’ _ 

When people won’t help in what seems 
to us so important, when the work we 
love lags because somebody is not co- 
operating, it is a good word to remember. 
“They don’t know what they are missing!’ 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Owiag to the illness of his father Rey. 
George C. Boorn has been compelled to 
resign his position as Kentucky state 
superintendent. He has accepted a call 
from the church at Brooklyn, Penn., be- 
ginning his work Oct. 15. Mr. Boorn 
will also have charge of the churches at 
Hop Bottom, Kingsley and Nicholson. 


Rey. Sidney J. Willis of Biddeford, Me., 
has accepted the hearty and unanimous 
invitation of the church in Monson, Mass., 
to become its pastor. 
to assume his new duties on Nov. 8. 


Rey. Charles A. Haney has resigned the 
pastorate of the North Attleboro, Mass., 
church, the same to be effective on Dec. 1, 
or sooner if a successor is more promptly 
chosen. 


Mr. Arthur W. Webster, senior at 
Tufts, is preaching in Essex, on Oct. 19 
and 26, with a view to making this a 
student pastorate for the remainder of 
the church year. 


Rev. Edward L. Houghton of New 
York State is the preacher at Plymouth, 
Mass., on Oct. 19 and 26. 


In the line of his official work, Dr. Coons, 
Superintendent in Massachusetts, preached 
in Essex on Oct. 12, in Rockport on 
Oct.19. Ee will ‘preach in Swampscott 
on Oct. 26, and in Fitchburg on Nov. 2. 


Rev. Charles Easternhouse was a visitor 
at Headquarters in Boston on Oct. 16. 
Mr. Easternhouse has completed his 
pastorate in Girard, Penn. He preached 
in Morrisville, Vt., on Oct. 19, and ex- 
pects to occupy other New England pul- 
pits through the weeks to follow. 


Mrs. William Clise of Eldorado, Ohio, 
has been called to fill the position of Di- 
rector of Social Work in the First Uni- 
versalist Church of Eldorado, of which 
Rev. Roscoe A. Walters is pastor. She 
will begin-work Nov. 1. 


Miss Florence I. Adams, assistant edi- 
tor, who has been on the job steadily all 
summer, is taking a brief rest at her home 
in Allston. 


Dr. John Smith Lowe was the guest of 
Mayor Curley of Boston at the banquet 
tendered the American Federation of La- 
bor Convention by the City of Boston, at 
the Hotel Bradford, Oct. 15, and de- 
livered one of the addresses of the evening. 


Miss Miriam L. Kneeland, Director of 
Religious Education in the Universalist 
church of Woonsocket, R. I., began her 
work in that parish on Sept. 1. She is a 
graduate of the Boston University Schoo: 
of Religious Education. While a Metho- 
dist by tradition and training, she has 
interesting family connections with early 


Mr. Willis expects ° 


and Interests 


Universalism in New England. She is a 
great grand-niece of the Rev. Abner 
Kneeland, one of the doughty champions of 
Universalism of the early years of the last 
century and a contemporary of Hosea Bal- 
lou. 


Rev. Sara L. Stoner of Prospect, Ohio, 
delivered the occasional sermon at the 
Montgomery Association, Sunday, Oct. 
12. Mrs. Stoner held pastorates within 
this association for more than fifteen years. 
During this period she was instrumental in 
building and. in dedicating free of debt 
two modern churches, one at New Madison 
and one at Eldorado. 


Dr. Frank D. Adams of Detroit has just 
engaged in an interesting piece of com- 
munity service. The Mayor of Detroit 
appointed a committee to deal with the 
unemployment situation, which included 
Dr. Adams, who was immediately made 
chairman of the research division. In that 
capacity, the entire work of making a city- 
wide registration of the unemployed fell 
upon his sub-committee. They registered 
a total of over 82,000 unemployed, in 
twenty-nine registration stations, in three 
days. Following that came the task of 
classifying and tabulating the information 
thus gathered, so that the most needy 
could be chosen to fill the places secured 
by the Commission on Unemployment. 


Rey. E. Dean Ellenwood, pastor ot the 
Woonsocket Universalist church, addressed 
the Rhode Island State Convention of the 
W. C. T. U. at Providence, Oct. 2, on 
“Education for Law Observance.” On 
Oct. 24 he is to be the speaker at the meet- 
ing of the Providence Chapter of the 
W.C. T. U., speaking on “Civic Responsi- 
bilities of Women.” 


Rev. Arthur M. Soule of Harrisville, 
and Rev. A. Dean Ellenwood of Woon- 
socket, represented the Universalist clergy 
of Rhode Island at the Hartford, Conn., 
Ministerial Conference Sept. 16 and 17, 
at which Bishop McConnell of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal church was the chief 
speaker. 


Rhode Island 


Woonsocket.—Rey. E. Dean Ellen- 
wood, pastor. Services in all departments 
were resumed, following the vacation 
period, on Sept. 7, with a large attendance 
both at church and church school. Each 
Sunday since our reopening has seen an 
improvement in attendance. A class of 
fourteen children, graduating from the 
primary to the junior department of the 
church school, received Bibles as a gift 
from the church on the first Sunday in 
September, each book having the name of 
its proud new owner stamped in gold 
letters on the front cover. This custom, 
followed by the church for many years, 


bears excellent results in bible study by 

the children. The enrollment in the | 
primary department of the school is the — 
largest recorded for several years, and a 
fine record of average attendance is sus- 

tained. This department meets during 

the period of morning worship, thus facil- 

itating the attendance of the mothers at 

church services. Forty-one children were — 
present on Oct. 12 in this department. 
The annual church meeting Sept. 29 fol-, 
lowing a supper served by the Women’s 

Alliance, revealed the encouraging fact 

that the church in its several departments 

has enjoyed a successful year. Despite” 
heavy losses from death in our membership. 

an encouraging gain was reported. The 

number of young people regularly present 

at morning services is most gratifying, 
and the percentage of men in attendance 
has slightly increased, due very largely to 
the good work of our Men’s League. The 
annual fair of the Women’s Alliance, to be 
held Nov. 13 and 14, is to be known as 
“The Rainbow Trail,’ and promises to 
exceed in interest and returns, the previous 
very successful events promoted by this 
energetic group of women. Our Y. P- 
C. U. was represented by a large delega 
tion at the Massachusetts-Rhode Island 
State Convention at Providence, Oct. 11- 
13. A group of young people from the 
Harrisville Universalist church, in charge 
of their pastor, Rey. Arthur M. Soule, 
recently presented a play in our assembly 
hall, by invitation of our Young People’s 
Cabinet. Girl Scout Sunday is to be ob- 
served in our church Oct. 26, with a special 
service and with representatives from the 
several troops of Girl Scouts in Woonsocket 
in attendance. 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING © 


“What Every Minister Ought to Know 
About Russia’ will be the magnetic 
theme at the meeting of Universalist minis- 
ters, Church of the Redemption, Boston, 
on Monday, Oct. 27. Rey. Dr. William 
Wallace Rose, long interested in the sub- 
ject, will answer the question in the light 
of his Russian journey of last summer. 
Rey. Ernest H. Carritt, also recently in 
the East, will lead the discussion. At- 
tendants are especially requested to re 
member that meetings begin promptly at 
10.45 o’clock. 


/ ae 


CUMMING-SHAW 
Miss Margaret E. Shaw, who for the 


past year and a half has been the value 
and popular bookkeeper of the Uni 
versalist Publishing House, was marrie 
Friday evening, Oct. 10, to Mr. Edwar 
Cumming, who came to this country fron 
Scotland seven years ago and is now en 
ployed by the Mystic Steamship Compan; 
of Boston. - 

The ceremony took place at the home 6 
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the bride’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. George . 


Shaw, 191 Washington St., Arlington, 
and was performed by Rev. Harold Mar- 
shall, D. D., Manager of the Universalist 
Publishing House. About twenty-five rela- 
tives and friends were present. Follow- 
ing the ceremony, Mr. and Mrs. Cumming 
took a brief wedding journey to Concord 
and Hillsboro, N. H., and are now at home 
at 22 Varnum St., Arlington. 

On Oct. 6, a farewell party was given for 
Miss Shaw by all connected with the 
Universalist Headquarters. Dr. Marshall, 
in behalf of the group, presented Miss 
Shaw with a gift of flat silver, Patrician 
pattern, and made a very happy speech, 
following which refreshments were served. 

Mrs. Cumming returned to her work at 
the Publishing House on Oct. 15, and we 
are glad to say that she will remain a 
member of the Leader family. 

* * 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 1369) 
perience which has lain behind the tradi- 
sional formulations of the Christian faith, 
along with a very practical interest in the 
laily problems of the ordinary man, equip 
Dr. Nixon in an unusual degree to be a 
spiritual interpreter to our generation— 

ind the next. 

The Randalls, father and son, survey, 
or the series entitled “‘Religion and the 
Modern Age,’’ the same problems dealt 
with by Dr. Nixon. The fundamental 
-onclusion is similar, and both books 
juote a significant passage from Ber- 
rand Russell’s “Why Men Fight,’ in 
which he tells us that “‘contact with what 
s eternal,” by bringing something of the 
Divine into this troubled world, enables 
is “to make our own lives creative even 
10w, even in the midst of the cruelty and 
trife and hatred that surround us.” Such 
1 vision of a spiritual ideal, to the Ran- 
lalls, satisfies ‘“‘the needs of men for 
‘onsolation and strength.’’ But there is 
in apologetic note in the discussion of the 
ymbol by which men have named their 
upreme allegiance, namely God. Ap- 
yarently, as such a symbol, God is a crea- 
jon of man. So faith in God becomes 
aith in the possibility of our sharing ever 
nore fully our vision of the highest per- 
ection, the hope that capacities for fullest 
levelopment are resident in all men, and 
he further hope that by faith and intelli- 
rent effort we can liberate more of these 
‘apacities in the life of mankind. ‘‘Faith 
n Divinity is the hope that man may see 
nore clearly the ideal possibilities of 
luman life, and seeing, reweave the 
angled fabric of their lives.”” To which 
t may fairly be answered that perhaps it is 
hose who do believe in God, at any rate 
hose who believe in God as something 
ther than and more than a symbol of our 
Wlegiances, who ought to say what taith 
nGodis. Their testimony does not deny 
hese great hopes for man, and of man, but 
mriches them by crowning them with 
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faith in a God who loved man before ever 
man critically eyed his own “‘symbols”’ of 
the divine, a God who not only conven- 
iently ‘“‘stands for’? man’s best values, but 
creates them, helps him to develop them, 
and in short a God who makes a difference 
in the way man conceives and expresses 


these supreme values. 
H.E.B.S. 


EXECUTIVE BOARD MEETING 


The Annual Meeting of the Executive 
Board of the W. N. M. A. was held in Bos- 
ton, Oct. 138-17, with every member pres- 
ent with the exception of the Recording 
Secretary, Mrs. Foglesong, who is recup- 
erating from an operation. 

Reports, with the exception of that on 
membership, were most encouraging and 
showed real results. The report of the 
membership chairman ted to a discussion 
resulting in a plan to launch one of the 
largest membership campaigns in our his- 
tory. We want every Universalist woman 
a member of this one national organiza- 
tion. We want, too, the co-operation of 
every woman who is already a member, 
and the goal will be reached. 

Nearly one day was devoted to discus- 
sion of plans for our work in Japan; or 
we should say instead that we listened 
with keen interest to the most excellent 
report of the Blackmer Home work given 
by our guest and missionary, Miss Geor- 
gene Bowen. We believe never before 
have we had such an opportunity through 
contacts to make the liberal faith work in 
Japan and never before have Japanese 
people of influence been so intimately 
touched by the work of Miss Bowen and 
her associates. The future is so encourag- 
ing and so bright! 

We are to continue our Institutes and 
Camps and we are to make them even 
finer than they have been in the past. 

Gratifying reports from our Southern 
workers renew our belief that the Old 
North State is worthy of our very best 
support. Some of the details of the re- 
ports will be given a little later. 

We would like to have had as our guests 
every one of our constituency, for then we 
would not have to convey to them in this 
limited way the joy and enthusiasm which 
every member of the Executive Board 
felt about the program of your organiza- 
tion, as the meeting adjourned late Wednes- 
day afternoon, Oct. 16. 


* * 


FLORAL PARK CHURCH 
ORGANISED 


On Wednesday evening, Oct. 15, the 
new Universalist Church at Floral Park, 
N. Y., was formally organized, with 
twenty members signing the new Consti- 
tution by which the group is to be gov- 
erned. There was an attendance of 
thirty-eight at the meeting, in spite of 
wet weather, including the Rev. Cornelius 
Greenway and four others from Brooklyn. 


The principal speaker of the occasion 
was.the Rev. Fred C. Leining, D. D., 
Superintendent of New York Universalist 
Churches. Mr. George A. Friedrichs, of 
the Metropolitan Extension Committee, 
spoke briefly and the Rev. Mr. Greenway 
presented greetings. There were violin 
selections by Mr. Becker, accompanied by 
Miss Grace Joselyn, both ot Floral Park, 
and after a social hour refreshments were 
served. Ue 

The new organization is known as the 
Floral Park Universalist Church, though 
in its constitutional requirements for 
membership it is frankly liberal. The con- 
stitution provides: ‘‘Membership in this 
church shall be open to all persons in 
sympathy with its purposes and: ideals, 
provided that no test of creed and no ob- 
servance of ceremony shall ever be allowed 
to bar from active participation in its 
membership and affairs any person who is 
sincerely interested in the advancement of 
reverence, truth, and human brother- 
hood.” 

The committee on constitution and by- 
laws was composed of Rev. Harry F. 
Shook, Mrs. Charles H. Ford, Mrs. Beulah 
Julien, Mrs. Walter I. Sherman, and Mr: 
C. H. Clarahan. 

The officers of the new church are as 
follows: Moderator, Walter I. Sherman; 
clerk, Mrs. Edith H. Muller; treasurer, 
Charles H. Ford; trustees, C. H. Clarahan, 
Mrs. Beulah Julien, Mrs. A. C. Angell, 
Richard P. Saunders, and Clifford C. 
Zahn. These officers, with the -possible 
addition of the minister, form the board of 
management of the society. In addition, 
three deacons were elected: Messrs. 
Richard P. Saunders, Fred Imhoff and 
Frank Nichols. The nominating com- 
mittee was made up of Rev. Harry F. 
Shook, Mrs. A. C. Angell, Mrs. Chester E. 
Durgin, and Clifford C. Zahn. 

This group gets its official start under 
favorable auspices. The personnel is of 
high order, the interest is good, and there 
is every reason to believe the church will 
grow into a strong and useful member of 
the Universalist family. 


Notices 


Y. P. C. U. OF NEW YORK STATE 

The annual convention of the Young People’s 
Christian Union of the Universalist Church of New 
York State will be held in the Universalist church 
at Buffalo, N. Y., beginning Friday evening, Nov. 
28, and ending Sunday, Nov. 30, 1930. 

The meeting is for the purpose of receiving re- 
ports, the election of officers, and for the transac- 
tion of any other business that may legally come 
before it. 

Naomi Mecier Wilkin, Secretary. 


* % 


KING’S CHAPEL 
Week-Day Services 
Daily except Saturday at 12.15 p. m. 
Oct. 28. Rev. Marion F. Ham, Unitarian Church 
of Reading, Mass. 
Oct. 29. Rev. Douglas Horton, Leyden Congre- 
gational Church, Brookline, Mass. 
Oct. 30. Rev. Charles E. Park, D. D., First Church 
Boston, 
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Oct. 31. Rev. Vaughan Dabney, D. D., Second 
‘Church, Dorchester, Mass. 
Nov. 4-7. Rev. Lawrence Clare, Church of the 
Messiah, Montreal, Canada. 
Nov. 11-14. Rev. Warren S. Archibald, South 
Church, Hartford, Conn. 
Nov. 18-19. Dean Charles R. Brown, 
Emeritus, Yale Divinity School. 
Nov. 20-21. President John A. Cousens, LL. D., 
Tufts College. 
Nov. 25, 26, 28. Rev. Boynton Merrill, D. D., Sec- 
-ond Church in Newton, Mass. 
Nov. 27, 11 a. m. Thanksgiving Day Service, 
Rev. John Carroll Perkins, D. D., King’s Chapel. 
Dee. 2-5. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, First Unitarian 
Church, Buffalo, N. .Y 
Dec. 9-12. Rev. Dwight J. Bradley, First Church 
in Newton, Mass. 
Dec. 16-19. Rev. Miles Hanson, First Church, 
Roxbury, Mass. 
Dec. 23-24. Rev. Prof. Howard C. Robbins, D. D., 
General Theological Seminary, New York, N. Y. 
Dec. 9-12. Rev. Dwight J. Bradley, First Church 
in Newton, Mass. 
Dee. 16-19. Rev. Miles Hanson, First Church, 
Roxbury, Mass. 
Dee. 23-24. Rev. Howard C. Robbins, D. D., 
General Theological Seminary, New York, N. Y. 
Dec. 26. Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, D. D., 
Church of Disciples, Boston. 
Dee. 30, 31, Jan. 1. Prof. Harold E. B. Speight, 
D. D., Dartmouth College. 
SUNDAY SCHOOL WORKER AND PARISH 
ASSISTANT 
A Universalist young woman always active in 
Sunday school and Y. P. C. U. work, a graduate of a 
school of religious education, desires position. Only 
moderate salary -expected. 
Address M. M., care Christian Leader. 
es 
NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 
Letter of license to ordained clergyman granted 
to Rev. David Rhys Williams, Unitarian, 209 Rock- 
ingham Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
George H. Bowers, Secretary. 
eo 
ALABAMA STATE CONVENTION 
The thirtieth annual session of the Alabama Uni- 
versalist Convention will convene in Cohassett 
(Conecuh County) church, Alabama, Nov. 21 to 23 
inclusive, for the purpose of hearing reports, elect- 
ing officers and transacting whatever business may 
come before it. 


D. D., 


Martha Langley, Secretary. 
* 


OHIO FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Letter of license for an ordained clergyman granted to 
Rev. C. A. Hallenbeck, of Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, 
Oct. 6. 

Rev. W. M. Lawrence, of Norwalk, Ohio, recently 
engaged in secular work, but returning to the work of 
the Universalist ministry, granted refellowship. 

: Sara L. Stoner, Secretary. 


BOSTON FRIENDSHIP TOURS 


The Boston Friendship Tours, which served more 
than thirteen hundred social-minded persons in its 
eighteen tours last season, will resume its work 
Saturday, Oct. 4. Rev. Herbert A. Jump has again 
been chosen chairman, and will conduct the trips. 
Any person may attend who is interested. Regis- 
tration fee is 75 cents per trip. Programs may be 
obtained at the office of the tours, 485 Columbus 
Ave., phone Kenmore 9441. 

Nov. 1. Albariian People. 

Noy. 5. Excursion, Norfolk Prison Colony. 

Nov. 8. Psychie and Spiritualism. 


Nov. 15. Immigrant Problems. 

Noy. 19. Excursion, Sherburne Reformatory for 
‘Women. 

Nov. 22. Lithuanian People. 

Nov. 29. Jewish Education and Religion. 

Dec. 3. Excursion, A Modern Industrial Plant. 

Dec. 6. Czecho Slovak People. j 

Dec. 13. Crime and Punishment. 
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Married 


Day-Yeartow 


Married in Chelsea, Vt., Oct. 15, by Rev. C.F. 
McIntire, Charles Patrick Day of Burlington, Vt., 
and Ethelyn Oriel Yeartow of Chelsea. 


Obituary 
George H. West 


A resident for many years of St. Petersburg, Fla., 
George H. West, 60, died Friday, Sept. 19, at the An- 
derson county hospital, Anderson, S. C., from severe 
injuries received in an auto accident, when the car 
skidded and overturned, was well known and leaves 
many relatives and friends to mourn his sudden death. 
The accident happened at an early hour in the morning 
and death followed within an hour of reaching the 
hospital. Mr. West was returning to St. Petersburg 
following a vacation in the North. 

Mr. West was associated several years with the 
Harrison Hardware Company, and was for the past 
three years associated in the fruit business with the 
Fern Grill Packing Company. 

The body of Mr. West was brought to St. Peters- 
burg by his relatives and was interred at Royal Park 
Cemetery Monday afternoon following funeral ser- 
vices by Chaplin Edwards, rector of St. Peters Episco- 
pal Church, in the chapel of the Endicott Funeral 
home. é 

The active pallbearers selected from members of the 
family and near relatives were George H. West, Jr., 
Thomas Russell West, brothers; Ned West and Fran- 
cis West, nephews; Kenneth Miller and Arthur Fitz. 

Honorary pallbearers were Frank Harrison, Edward 
Harrison, Dr. Harry Putnam, Harry C. Chubb, Max A. 
H. Fitz and P. D. Mulhollen. 

Mr. West was for many years an active member 
and officer of the United Liberal Church at Mirror 
Lake Drive. 

The deceased is survived by his widow, Mrs. Ber- 
tha West, a daughter, Miss Anna B. West, and two 
sons, Thomas Russell West and George H. West, Jr., 
Frank C. West, a brother, and Francis West, a nephew, 
all of this city, and a third son, Thomas West of Cleve- 
land, Ohio.—St. Petercburg, (Florida) Advocate. 


Mrr. Frances A. Mansfield 


Mrs. Frances A. Mansfield, widow of Benjamin 
Mansfield, died at her home in Wakefield, Mass., Oct. 
8, in her 100th year. Mrs. Mansfield was stricken 
just previous to her 99th birthday anniversary, last 
month, but failed to rally except temporarily. She 
had planned for the day’s observance, but sudden ill- 
ness developed. 

Mrs. Mansfield was a daughter of William and 
Mary Teprell Rutter and was born Sept. 26, 1831, on 
East St., Boston. For the first few years of her life she 
lived in the old homestead where seven generations of 
her mother’s family had lived. The house was not far 
from the South Station, and ashort portion of the street 
still remains. She attended public schools in Boston, 
and later Mrs. Burrill’s Private School in South Boston. 

In 1847 the family moved to Wakefield, then South 
Reading, to the house that her father had built on the 
west shore of Lake Quannapowitt, and in later years 
known as the Hackett estate. For 83 years Mrs. 
Mansfield had lived in Wakefield and until a few years 
ago she was actively interested in the welfare of the 
town. Mrs. Mansfield was quiet in her tastes and gave 
her first thought and greatest devotion to her home and 
family, yet she found time for many interests outside 
the home. 

Mrs. Mansfield was a loyal member of the First 
Universalist Church and was interested in every branch 
of the denominational work. When the great tem- 
perance movement was inaugurated, many years 
ago, she became a member of the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union and continued her interest until 
the society was disbanded. 

Mrs. Mansfield joined the Kosmos Club the second 
year of its existence and attended to meetings as long 
as her health permitted. She was also a member of 
Faneuil Hall Chapter, D. A. R., being a granddaughter 
of Capt. Philip Rutter of Newfane, Vt. 

Mrs. Mansfield often recalled meetmgs of the anti- 
slavery societies and participation in meetings of sew- 
ing clubs in days preceding and during the Civil War. 
In her 86th year she was just as keenly interested in 
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the World War and did her share of knitting during 
that period. 
Until within a few years Mrs. Mansfield invariably 
attended May festivals at the town hall, held annua 
by the Universalist Ladies’ Circle, and she was as 
much interested as in earlier years, when she reca 
the parents or grandparents of some of the childre 
taking part who were among the performers. 
Mr. and Mrs. Mansfield were married in 1857. Mr. 
Mansfield died many years ago. Mrs. Mansfield 
survived by two children, Harvey Moore Mansfield of 
Tampa, Fla., and Miss Frances Adeline Ma 
assistant treasurer of the Wakefield Savings Bank. 
Another son, William Rutter Mansfield died in 1897. 
There are three grandchildren, Clifford B. Mansfield 
and Francis R. Mansfield of Tampa, and Mrs. Marion 
Mansfield Balch, of Lancaster, N. H. There is a 
great grandson, Charles A. Balch, Jr. 
The funeral took place at the family residence, 20 
Yale Ave., Friday afternoon, Oct. 10. Many friends 
and relatives attended. Rev. Warren S. Perkins D. 
D., pastor of the Universalist church, officiated a 
appropriately referred to the unusual age of M 
Mansfield. Harlow H. Hovey sang “Abide With Me,” 
and “Lead Kingly Light.’”” There were many beau 
tiful floral tributes. President Arthur T. Locke 
Vice President Joseph L. Gooch of the Wakefiel 
Savings Bank, of which Miss Frances A. Mans 
daughter of the deceased, is assistant treasurer, atten 
also many friends fepresenting the Universalist chi 
where Mrs. Mansfield was a loyal and active member 
practically three quarters of a century. The b 
were Hubbard B. Mansfield, J. Theodore Whitn 
Fred E. Eaton and Harris M. Dolbeare. Burial was 
in the Mansfield family lot at Lakeside Cemetery- 
Wakefield Daily Item. 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 

No. 1. Printed in two colors on 
paper. To fold in envelope. 60 cents : 
dozen. 
No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
15 centseach. $1.50 a dozen. 
No. 8. A “Perin” booklet, edition d 
luxe. 20 cents each. $2.00 a dozen. 


Universalist Publishing’ Hou 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution { 


14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Yo a 
Women desire to call attention to this organization 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, qu 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young © 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at © 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy acce 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts o 
the city. The price of rooms with board, includ 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for perman 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at atime. For such trat 
sients the) price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


Ignorant 


The Greatest Book 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Rromfield St. Boston 


Jet. 25, 1930 | 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


Church Pews 
Church Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Prénter 
101 Bristol Street Boston 


The Significance of 
Jesus Christ 
b 
tev. Willard C. Selleck, D.D. 


\ Fresh and Thoughtful Study of an 
Always Vital Theme 


For those who would honor the Master by 
trying to understand him’”’ 


A Beautiful Christmas Gift 
Price 75 cents 
Universalist Publishing House 


‘The Corner Stone 


A Brief Life of John Murray 
By 
Irene Carrow Rees 
Written especially for young people 
Introduction by Frank Oliver Hall 


-Contents 
John Arrives. 
New Friends Appear. 
The Parting of the Ways. 
Off the Trail. 
Cupid Goes to Church, 
John Murray Encounters Univer- 
salists. 
The Call of the Spirit. 
Universalism and Murray Journey 
Together. 
“The Lord Will Provide.’’ 
Massachusetts Hears the New Gospel. 
One Who Never Turned His Back. 
“The Old Order Changeth.’’ 
The Crest of the Hill. 
Across the Border. 
175 pages, illustrated, cloth binding 
Price $1.00 postpaid 


niversalist Publishing House 


Educational 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses Isading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


LIGHT ..1 PEACE 


A Book of Prayers by Dr. C. H. Leonard 


Many years Dean of Crane Theolog- 
ical School, Tufts College. 


Printed on fine paper and exquisitely 
bound in seal brown limp ooze 
leather, stamped in gold. Each 
copy in a box. 


Price $1.00 postpaid 
Also in silk finish cloth, gilt-top, 


Price 75 cents 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston. 


,CHILD’S BIBLE 


GENUINE LEATHER BINDING 
LARGE MINION TYPE “oy a 
SELF-PRONOUNCING Postpaid 


> Palestine 
@ Pictures in 
Colors 
No. 5415 
Special 
Edition 
as FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS 
Prepared to Appeal to the Child’s 
Interest with 


‘e Specimen cf Tyre 
16 But Jé’sus called themuntohim, 
Land said, — Suffer little children to 

No. 5415 French Morocco Leather, 
overlapping covers, round corners, red 
under gold edges, head bands and pur- $2 00 
ple silk marker, gold titles..........08 : 


Order of 
Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston Mass. 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


—— e- 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respect! 9 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Set ac 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruetion provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franktin, Afass. 


| Burdett College 


Day and Evening Business Courses 


COURSES: Business Administration, 
Accounting, Executive Secretarial, Stefit- 
graphic, Office Manegement, Normal 

ommercial, Bookxeeping, Finishing. 
Personal attention, able faculty, modern 
equioment, new building. Gr.duates 
placed. For Catalogue write 

F. H. BURDETT, President 
156 Stuart St., Boston Hancock 6300 


Pulpit Gowns 
Choir Gowns 
Caps and Hoods 


Best Quality 


Low Prices 


Universalist Publishing House 
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Crackling 


The absent-minded man was walking 
along the promenade. When he reached 
the end, onlookers were amazed to see 
him fall off into the sea. 

He seemed helpless in the water, and 
rescuers were just in time to bring him 
ashore. 

“Thank you,” he said. “That was a 
near shave.’’ Then he hesitated. “But, 
hang it all,’’ he went on, ‘when I come to 
think of it, I’ve just remembered I’m a 
splendid swimmer!’’—Tit-Bits. 

‘‘Jedge,’’ a very large and determined 
colored woman announced as she ushered 
a frightened ex-husband into His Honor’s 
chamber, “dis nigger ain’t paid me one 
cent ob alimony for sebben months.” 

‘“What’s the matter, Sam?” sternly in- 
quired the judge. ‘“Haven’t you been 
working lately?” 

“Nosuh,’” was the response. “Ah ain’t 
bin able to find mah dice.’”—Couniry 
Genileman. 

“Like a festering sore the gentle ripple 
has swollen to a dashing wave,’”’ remarks 
the Catholic News, in discussing some de- 
velopment in the municipal poutics of 
Choriey. There is, however, arways the 
hopeful possibility that, like a hidden 
hand, the dashing wave will collapse into 
a fallen star— Manchester Guardian. 

““My husband is merely a manufacturer 
of waste-baskets,” sighed the woman with 
aspirations. “It seems such a prosy oc- 
cupation.” 

“On the contrary, there is really much 
poetry in waste-baskets,”’ replied the un- 
appreciated bard.—Waichman-E'xaminer. 

This slim, frail-looking French womaa 
is an accomplished sailor as well as the wife 
of Grands Magasins du Louvre, one of 
Paris’s leading department stores.—sche- 
nectady Gazette. 

A New York headline reads: ‘‘Census 
Shows Fewer People in New York Proper.’’ 
So we guess that solves the old question of 
where Ear! Carroil gets his audiences.— 
Detroit News. 

* * 

Golf@: “Terrible links, caddy,  ter- 
rible!”’ 

Caddy: “Sorry, sir, these ain’t links— 
you got off them an hour ago.’’—Boston 
Transcript. 

* * 

The least dangerous accident is that 
which results from failure to give a signal. 
There the ratio is only one fatality to 
sixty-eight deaths.—Stamford (Conn.) Ad- 
vocate. 

* * 
BUY YOUR FANCY NECKLACES 
directly from the manufacturer 
100 per cent cheaper 
—Ad in the Paris Herald. 


Glimpses of Grandeur 


nal and dramatic interpretation of 
the life of Jesus 


rank Durward Adams, D. D. 


}, ae book that makes the past alive. 


As suggestive and inspiring as 


Price $2.00 


Things I Know in Religior 
Joseph Fort Newton, D.D. 


Sermons preached before great conventions on both sides 
of the ocean and to students at Harvard, Princeton, Vassar and 
other universities. 


Expressing the author’s conviction that “what we need is 
not faith in more things but more faith in a few profound things.” 


Price $2.00 


This Believing World 


Lewis Browne 


A fascinating story of the development and significance of 
the great religions of the world. 


Should be in every minister’s library. 
An excellent book for older Sunday School groups. 


Originally published at $3.50 
New low-priced edition $1.00 


Forty Fruitful Years 


An Autobiography 
Frederick W. Betts, D. D. 


An intimate and revealing story of a great and unique ministry. 
Makes it easy to understand why his fellow-citizens voted him t¢ 
- “the Most Useful Citizen of Syracuse.” i 


Price $1.50 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUS : 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


